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A FEW WORDS ON THE PASTON LETTERS. 

An article in the Fortnightly Review of the lst Septem- 
ber, in which Mr. Herman Merivale lays before the 
readers of that journal, “ not a disproof of the authenticity 
of the famous Paston Lutrers, but some reason at all 
events for entertaining doubts of their genuineness,” has 
startled the antiquarian world from its propriety ; and 
will doubtless call forth some champion ready to do 
battle for the honour of Sir John Fenn and the genu- 
ineness of these remarkable documents. 

Mr. Merivale is so obvy iously actuated by an honest 
desire to have the doubts which have suggested them- 
selves to his mind satisfactorily set at rest, that he will, 
We are sure, give such attention as they deserve to the 
two or three suggestions which we think he has not 
sufficiently considered. 

Has Mr. Merivale «x mpared with the Pasron Ler- 
TERS, not only the documents of similar age and charac- 
ter which Sir Henry Ellis has printed in his valuabl 
Collections of Letters, but also the very curious volume 
of PLumpton CorresroNvENCe, printed by the Camden 
Society, and edited by that accomplished antiquary the 
late Mr. Stapleton ? 


Will not such a comparison incline 


him to reconsider the question? Surely the PLuMPToN 
Lerrens are an answer to that part of Mr. Merivale’s 
ease which rests on the fact he has assumed, that, “since | 
Sir John Fenn’s time, nothing has been disinterred at all 
resembling his compilation.” 
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One of Mr. Merivale’s doubts arises from a point which 
he wishes his readers to bear especially in mind, that 
there is not a word in the Preface to the first two volumes 
“ to announce to the public that the bulk of the originals 
were not published, or that the editor had still any por- 
tion of consequence in his hands. Nay, more than this, 
he seems to say (p. xxii.) that it had occurred to him to 
print only ‘a select number of the letters,’ but that he 
But though the 
passage to which Mr. Merivale refers certainly sanctions 


thought it better to give the whole.” 


the inference which he draws from it, surely the following 


throws sufficient doubt upon its meaning, and would 


justify the opinion that the editor did not intend to say 


he had given the entire collection to the press : — 

“ The editor has sometimes found great difficulty in 
judging what letter or part of a letter to omit, when he 
has thought it of no consequence as being neither his- 
torical nor delineating any feature of the times: con- 
sidering that, though it might not appear to him to con- 
vey any information, yet that it might be useful to other 
intiquaries in their particular investigations. When any 
letter or part of a letter, therefore, appears trifling to any 
particular reader, he hopes this consideration will entitle 
him to indulgence.” 

rhat more letters did exist than were printed in the 
five volumes, we know from what the editor of the five 
volumes tells us in his Preface : — 

“ The originals of the five volumes I have not been 
ible to find. Some originals I have, which appear not to 
1ave been intended by Sir John Fenn for publication.” 

Mr. Merivale urges, that there is something remark- 
ible in the 
work of this character was called for ; but there is one 
fact connected with the publication of the second edition 
which tells greatly in favour of the authenticity of the 
Letters, namely, that that second edition has “ Notes 
Puck, the Com- 
mentator, was certainly not a very unlikely man to 
play off a hoax upon his literary brethren; but about 
the last of 
any of his contemporaries would try to palm off fabri- 


rapidity with which a second edition of a 


and Corrections” by George Steevens. 


his generation, we should think, on whom 


} cated documents. 


Sir John Fenn speaks of his obligations to Walpole, 
Sir John Cullum, and Edward King ; upon which, Mr. 
Merivale remarks, there is no evidence in the Prefaceso 
show that these distinguished persons, or any one else, 
That is 
very true; but we have pretty good evidence of what one 


had ever cast eyes on the originals themselves. 


of these distinguished persons thought of these letters ; and 
that he was not one to be readily deceived, Chatterton 
If Fenn mystified Walpole, the mysti- 
fication was very complete : for, writing to the Countess 
of Ossory on the Ist February, 1787, at the very moment 
of their publication, Walpole says : — 


found to his cost. 


“ The Letters of Henry VI.’s reign, &c., are come out : 
and, to me, make all other letters not worth reading. I 
have gone through above one volume, and cannot bear 
to be writing when I am so eager to be reading. There 
is one of Sir John Falstaff, in which he leaves his ene- 
mies to White Beard or Black Beard, that is, he says, to 
God or the Devil. There are letters from all my acquain- 
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tance—Lord Rivers, Lord Hastings, the Earl of Warwick, 
whom I remember still better than Mrs. Strawbridge, 
though she died within these fifty years. What antiquary 


would be answering a letter from a living Countess, when | 


he may read one from Eleanor Mowbray, Duchess of 
Norfolk ?” 


There is one point on which Mr. Merivale insists, but 





| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


which we think is untenable—viz. “that the Letters have | 


never been seen by any individual.” Sir Frederic Madden 
pointed out in this Journal (“ N.& Q.” 24 §. vii. 108), that 
on the 28rd May, 1787, the editor attended the King’s 
Levee, and “ had the honour of presenting to his Majesty, 
bound in three volumes, the orn1G1naL Letters of which 
he had before presented a printed copy,” when his Ma- 
jesty conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. It is 
difficult to conceive that any man would have had the 
audacity to play off such a hoax upon his sovereign, as 
Sir John Fenn—who is described as being “of strict and 
scrupulous punctuality and veracity "—must have been 
guilty of, if the documents he presented were spurious. 
But there is every reason to believe that these docu- 
ments had, before their presentation to the King, been 
seen and examined by scholars competent to form an 
opinion of their value. In the first volume of the Pas- 


| 


ton Lerrers in the library of the Society of Antiquaries | 


is a letter to the then President, the Earl of Leicester, 
from the editor, which has the following postscript : — 


“P.S. If it be agreeable to the Society, the original 


letters shall be left for one month in their library for the | 


inspection of such gentlemen whose curiosity may be ex- 
cited to examine them.” 

The book and the accompanying letter were laid before 
the Society at their meeting on the Ist February, 1787, 
when, as we learn from the Minute Book in which the 
proceedings of that meeting are recorded — 

“The Society returned thanks to their worthy Member 


for this kind mark of his attention and favour, and ex- | 


ressed their satisfaction in having the originals deposited 
in their library for the purpose mentioned in his letter.” 

In the face of this proposal on the part of Mr. Fenn, 
and its acceptance on the part of the Society of Antiquaries, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the Letters were neither 
deposited in the library, nor examined by any of the 
Fellows of the Society ? 

“We have not entered into a defence of the Paston 


Letrers from internal evidence, or on philological | 


grounds. That will probably be undertaken by other 
hands more fitted for the task, and we have no doubt satis- 
factorily. But, while we feel that the disappearance of 
the originals is a great loss to literature, we should be 
sorry to see that loss aggravated by a successful attack 
on their authenticity. We have therefore thrown toge- 
ther these few hints for Mr. Merivale’s consideration, in 
the hope that they may contribute to remove his doubts, 
and the doubts of those, if there be any, whose faith in 
the authenticity of the Paston Lerrers have been 
shaken by that gentleman’s ingenious speculations. 
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AUTHENTICITY OF THE PASTON LETTERS * 


There are few collections of papers of which 
the descent is more correctly traced than that of 
the Paston Letters, the authenticity of which has 
of late been so unexpectedly impugned. They are 
said to have from the library of the Earl 
of Yarmouth to that of Peter Le Neve, thence to 
that of T. Martin of Thetford, part of whose col- 
lections came into the hands of Mr. Worth, a che- 
mist of Diss, in Norfolk. That very many of Le 
Neve’s MSS. did pass through the hands of these 
successive possessors is an undoubted fact ; and, al- 
though on searching through the sale catalogues 
of Le Neve and Martin, I have not been able to 
find any distinct entry of the letters in question, 


| yet, as various sale-lots are in several instances 


described in general terms as being original “ Let- 
ters ” and “ Papers,” it is more than probable that 
these, as well as others, passed in an undistin- 
guished bundle. When the last volume of the 
series was printed in 1823, the editor (Mr. Frere, 
Master of Downing College) stated that some ori- 
ginals, not included in the printed volumes, were 
then in his own hands, and that the first transcri- 
ber of a great part of the whole collection, Mr. 
Dalton, was still living at Bury St. Edmund’s. 
External evidence in favour of the genuineness 
of the Letters, appears indeed to be almost unim- 
peachably strong ; and with regard to the internal 
evidence, the very words alleged as suspiciously 
suggestive of imposture from the seemingly modern 
sense in which they are employed, turn out rather 
upon examination to be proofs of authenticity. 
Several examples of this kind are pointed out in 
a letter (signed “ R. H.”) which appeared in The 
Reader of Sept. 16; and I send herewith a tran- 


| script of a letter, which gives still more conclu- 


sive evidence. Douce MS. 393, in the Bodleian 


| Library, contains various original letters addressed 


to John Paston himself (which are described in 
Mr. Coxe’s Catalogue of that collection); and, 
amongst others, there are twelve from John de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford; who is found a frequent 
correspondent in the printed collection. These 
agree very closely in style and language with 
those published by Sir J. Fenn, and corroborate 
the genuineness of the latter beyond a doubt; 
but the one which I subjoin affords in particular 
a very satisfactory instance of the use of one 
amongst the supposed modern phrases, which 
would perhaps sound in many ears as the most 
doubtful of all, viz. the speaking of a persons 
residence as “my place.” ‘Two instances of the 

[* This article reached us just as we were making Up 
the present Number. We have therefore thought it ad- 
visable to insert it as supplementary to our own remarks. 
—Ep. “N. & Q.”) 
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expression are given from Bp. Beckington’s Cor- 
respondent, in the communication noticed above ; 
but it is still more conclusive evidence to find it 
employed in an existing original letter, from one 
of Paston’s own correspondents. It is worth no- 
ticing also, that the terms “una placea,” and 
“ placea terre,” are of not infrequent occurrence 
in early Latin deeds. 
“ Douce MS. 393, f. 36. 

“Right Worshipfull and right intierly belovid, I com- 
maund me hastely to you. And whereas your broder 
William my servaunte is so troubelid with sekenes and 
erasid in his myndes that I may nat kepe hym aboute 
me, wherfor I am right sory, And at this tyme sende hym 


| for the letters. 


to you praying especially that he may be kepte surely | 


and tendirly with you to suche tyme as God fortune hym 
to be bettyr assurid of hymselfe and his myndes more 
sadly (sic) disposid whiche I pray God may be in shorte 
tyme and preserve you longe in gode prosperite. Writen 
at my place in London the xxvj day of Juyn. 
“ OXYNFORD. 
“To the right worshipfull and my 
rigift intierly welbelovyd S* 
John Pastone, Knyght.” 
W. D. Macray. 


GREEK ETHNOLOGY. 
Mr. Grote, in his History, having abandoned the 
question of the pre-historic origin of the Greeks 
( Hist. ii. 349), Mr. Gladstone has taken it up 
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The meanings of the Phoenician and Hebrew 
names of their alphabetic characters, and con- 
sequently those of the Greeks, are to be found 
depicted in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which 
represent such alphabetic characters (Ballhorn’s 
Alphabete, 8, 9). The Sanskrit alphabet has an 
entirely different arrangement and different names 
Many of the words respecting 
which etymological doubts have arisen in Greek 
begin with the letter p. Now in Egyptian and 
Coptic p, and its aspirate ph, are the definite 
article the. This is well known to biblical critics 
in the name Pharaoh, in Hebrew myn (par-ho). 
Applying this Egyptian article to a few words of 
dubious origin, we have the following result :— 
Ph-oenicia = ph-anak, that is the anak-im, called 
in Hebrew yeldi- Anak (= children of Anak.)* This 
furnishes a key to the &vat davdpav, so oft recurring 


in Homer (Od. xiii. 223).+ 


Pausanias represents Asterion, whose tomb is 


| said to have been discovered in Lydia, as a son of 


’ 
Avdxros. 


with great critical acumen, in his first volume of | 


Studies on Homer. Both writers, as well as their 
chief authorities, K. O. Miiller and Donaldson, 
have failed, I conceive, from disregard of the 
Shemitic branch of Oriental literature. The con- 


nexion of the Greeks and the Pheenicians is the | 


point to which these authors have not given the 
requisite attention. The influence of the Sanskrit 
element, unfortunately termed the Pelasgic by 
Marsh and his German teachers, can no more be 
doubted, as respects the Greek language, than that 
of Anglo-Saxon on the English. But Anglo- 
Saxon will not explain all the names of rivers, 
country districts, mountains, &c., in England, for 
which we must search the languages of the an- 
cient Britons and their Celtic brethren. So in 
Greece there are names of which the origin is not 
discoverable in its own roots, or in the Sanskrit, 
from which such roots are drawn. 
borrowed the names of their alphabetic characters 
from the Phoenicians, which are almost identical 
in Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Amharic, Persian, and Coptic, although the last- 
named may have henewel their alphabetic names 
(alpha, beta, &c.) from the Greeks in a compara- 
tively recent age. Then as to the form of the 
alphabetic character, the Phoenician, the ancient 
Greek, the ancient Italic, and the Etruscan are 
clearly derived from the demotic, hieratic, and 
hieroglyphic forms of the Egyptian alphabets. 


The Greeks | 


Anak, and of enormous size. Elva: 8& 'Aorépiov piv 
*Avdxra 5 [ns maida. . . . dere epdyn Td 
Cxiua wepitxovra és wiotw, ds eotiv avOpmhrov’ ered Bia 
péyebos on dorly Sews by eotev. (1. xxxv. 6, 7.) 
Palestine and Philistine = p-ellas-ti and ph-ellas-ti 
respectively, where the root Ellas is found, as 
in Pelasgi = p-ellas-goi, or the nation of Ellas 
(1 Chron. ii. 39, 40),{ identical, etymologically, 
with Helli and selli. If this etymology is sup- 
ported by history, as I conceive it is, then the 
attempt to distinguish the Pelasgic element from 
the Hellenic in Grecian ethnology is vain, unless 
the Pelasgic be used as equivalent to the Sanskrit 
element. 

The words of most difficult etymology in Greek 
are Aavaol, ’Apyeio, and *Axaol. By aid of the 
Pheenician element, however, these words are 
easily resolved into Dan = a judge, Har-goi = 
mountaineers, and Achi = brethren. So Kadueia 
is resolved into Kedem = ancient, east. ‘Idoves is 
Javan = new xa on (Fuerst, p. 1278), the name 
by which the Greeks are spoken of in the Targums 
and Mishna. Awpiees is Dor = a dwelling, a ge- 
neration; @Aeyéa is Peleg = division or partition 
of race; Tpaia is perhaps derived from Gera = a 
stranger, a foreigner. 

The Egyptian feminine article ¢ or th, and the 
plural of both genders, ni, may also be made use- 
ful in ancient Greek etymology, on the hypo- 


| thesis that Egypt was the channel through which 


oriental names reached the Greeks, independently 
of such as came to them more directly through 
Ionia and Lesser Asia. T. J. Bucxton. 

* n.c. 1451. Num. xiii. 28, Deut. ix. 2, Jos. xi. 21, 22. 

+ Damm, Mure, Scott, and Liddell, are all at fault on 
the origin and meaning of &vag. (Gladstone, Hom. i. 445.) 
The word anak in Arabic means long-neched. 

¢ From Helez = liberation, or from Elasah = whom 
God made. 
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THE DUEL OF JUNIUS. 


Turning over the pages of The London Maga- 
zine for 1772, a short time since, in pursuit of 
some information on a very different subject, I met 
with the following reference to Junius. In the 
belief that there are many who think the inquiry 
into the identity of Junius a matter still worth 
pursuing, and believing all contemporary allusions 
to the Great Unknown to be of value, I venture to 
hope you will find space for it in “N. & Q.” 
I had first proposed only to send an extract, but 
the article, which occurs on pp. 113 to 115 of the 
London Magazine for March 1772, is not, I trust, 


too long to be transferred entire to your columns: | 


“THE DUEL OF JUNIUS; A DREAM. 


“It is amazing what a connected train of ideas will 
often present itself to the mind in sleep. Philosophers 
differ very much in their solutions of the faculty of 
dreaming ; and none of them indeed have been able to 
give us such an explanation of it as is not liable to con- 
siderable objections. The most ingenious and pleasing 
one that I have ever met with is that which Mr. Baxter 
gives in his essay On the Immortality of the Soul. He 
supposes that dreams are suggested to the mind by the 
interposition of invisible agents, of spirits of good or bad 
dispositions, who are perpetually hovering around us. 
This thought has something in it exceedingly pleasing 
to the imagination. How fine is that passage in Mil- 
ton! — 

“ * Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.’ 


“I had lately a most singular and extraordinary 


dream about that very celebrated political writer Junius. | 


Methought there appeared in the Publick Advertiser what 
was entituled ‘ A Challenge by Junius.’ It was in these 
words : ‘I have been accused of cowardice: Sir William 
Draper has dared me to the field; and it gave me pain 
to resist the invitation of a scholar and a soldier. | 
answered him, however, from the firmest persuasion both 
of his honour and the rascality of others, that although 
he would fight, there were others who would assassinate. 
I have paid no regard to numberless other addresses of 
the same kind, which have appeared in the publick 
papers; for I should not think that he who would expose 


himself to the bravos of our wicked ministry could be | 


considered as having wisdom sufficient to expose to the 
people of England, with a steady and unsparing hand, 
the abandoned conduct of that ministry. Even one of 
the plebeian Scotchmen, who bailed John Eyre, had the 
gross insolence to propose that he should fight me. Those 
North-Britons, as they call themselves, when they have 
been a little while amongst us, absolutely forget what 
kind of beings they are. They put us in mind of the 
farmer’s ass, who would needs fawn upon him as he saw 
the spaniel do. Junius must be much debased indeed 
before he puts himself on a level with a Scotch pedlar. 

“ * But, as the generous people of England are fond of 
courage to a fault, altho’ my passions are better reined 
than theirs, I am unwilling that Junius, who has obtained 
their honest regard, and in whom they place entire con- 
fidence as in a tried friend, should be suspected of a de- 
ficiency in what they highly value. I am therefore re- 
solved to yield to them so far, and for once to expose my 
life in their presence. If I survive, I shall be doubly 
endeared to them, and be able to lead them on to their 
true interest and happiness with renewed vigour. If I | 
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fall, I hope that, as the blood of the martyrs has been 
called the seed of the church, so from the grave of Junius 
patriotism will spring with a luxuriant growth. 

“This publick notice then is given to the king and 
council, that, upon any day which shall be fixed by them 
at one week’s notice in the London Gazette, Junius shall 
be ready to engage in single combat with any one of their 
friends not under the rank of a Duke, provided that he 
may fight ina mask; that he shall reveal himself only 
to the man who shall be brave enough to meet him; 
that their honour shall be secretly pledged that no rude 
attempt shall be made to discover him ; and that the duel 
shall proceed in open day before the people of England. 

“*The place is indifferent to him; but if, on so solemn 
an occasion, a little pleasantry may be allowed, he would 
mention Tower-hill to the ministry, as then he would be 
meeting them on their own ground. Juntws’ 


“To such a pitch was my imagination carried in sleep, 
that I actually thought the proposal was accepted ; and 
methought I was present in council at the deliberations, 
His M —~y, with great propriety, declared that for his 
own part he was ever mindful of the Christian precept 
‘ forgive your enemies,’ and so far as concerned the per- 
sonal insults which he had received from that malignant 
pen, he did not wish any notice to be taken of Junius; 
but that, if their Lordships should be of opinion that the 
dignity of the crown and of the sovereign ought to be 
vindicated by an acceptance of the challenge given, it 
might be so determined; and he expressed the greatest 
confidence in the wisdom of their deliberations. The 
Earl of Talbot swore, that if the challenge was not ac- 
cepted, the insolence of Junius would be intolerable ; 
and the people, already so amazingly intoxicated with 
admiration of the rebellious villain, would then view him 
as exalted into a hero; he was therefore clear that Junius 
should be taken at his word. He said that he himself, 
had he been a duke, would willingly have undertaken to 
fight him ; but although that he was persuaded that his 
royal master would confer that high title upon him, he 
recollected that he had already fought once with a mem- 
ber of opposition on Bagshot-heath, and that he considered 
it as highly becoming to have some economy in his cou- 
rage. All concurred and resolved that the challenge 
should be accepted ; but it was a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty to fix who should be the man to meet this extra- 
ordinary foe. All regretted that the Duke of Bedford 
was gone, as they were persuaded that the cruel stabs 
which he had received from Junius would have made him 
embrace with pleasure an occasion of taking vengeance 
by his own hands. It was once proposed that a mock 
duke should be brought forth, like the Dukes of Aquitain 
and Normandy at the coronation; but it was soon con- 
sidered that Junius was a personage of too great im- 
portance to be trifled with, and that the very intention 
of this most uncommon proceeding would be frustrated 
if any attempt should be made to treat it as a farce. It 
was expected that the Duke of Grafton would have 
stepped out ; but his grace very wisely represented, that 
his life was of so much consequence, that it would be 
venturing too high a stake. After many hints, many 
half-offers, and many speeches beginning in fire and 
ending in smoke, it was at last settled that the Duke of 
St. Alban’s should be the man. His grace being, as we Il 
as the Duke of Grafton, a branch of the royal house of 
Stuart, against which the keen pen of Junius had been 
so often directed with unrelenting virulence. And, be- 
sides, his grace had peculiar advantages in the science of 


| defence, having been so long at the academy of Brussels. 


“It was accordingly announced in the London Gazette, 
that on a certain day mentioned, at twelve o'clock at noon, 
his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s would be ready to 
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encounter Junius in single combat, with sword and pis- 
tols, in Hyde-park, and that every condition specified by 
Junius in his challenge should be inviolably observed. 

« When the time arrived, words cannot describe the 
tumult of London. For my part, [ found myself most 
commodiously placed among the thick branches of one 
of the trees in Hyde-park. A grand canopy was erected, 
under which the king and council were placed. All the 
regiments of guards, both horse and foot, formed a circle 
of a prodigious extent ; and the astonishing crowd of 
people, who were assembled and closely compacted to- 
gether, impressed the imagination with an idea of the day 
of judgment. The Duke of St. Alban’s was the first upon 
the field; and, while we were all in astate of the utmost 
impatience, we at last heard a shout from the extremity 
of the line next to Kensington, which approached still 
nearer and nearer, till at last Junius came in view on one 
of the noblest horses that I ever beheld, of a dark dapple- 
grey, full of spirit, but easily checked by the hand of his 
rider. The dress of Junius was a suit of plain grey 
doth; and the mask which he wore was of an olive 
hue, with a Roman nose, and eyes of the clearest lustre. 
He was accompanied by a gentleman on each hand, 
dressed in the richest embroidery; and three livery- 
servants followed behind. When Junius was arrived 
opposite to where his majesty was placed, he made a 
signal for the Duke of St. Alban’s to advance. He then 
dismounted ; and, giving his horse to one of the servants, 
he led the duke without the line, and pulled off his mask. 
I could from where I was placed perceive the utmost 
amazement in his grace’s behaviour at this discovery. 
They returned to the centre; and upon a wave of the 
sovereign’s hand, the signal to engage was given by a 
band of trumpets, the sound of which, joined with the very 
singular solemnity of the occasion, roused my feelings 
more than any thing that I can recollect. 

“The duel fairly began; and the Duke and Junius 
each discharged a pistol without any consequence. Lord 
Barrington, who officiated as the duke’s second, and an 
unknown gentleman of a most uncommon aspect, who 
officiated as the cond of Junius, presented each of them 
a second pistol; when they advanced within ten feet of 
one another, and both fired again at the same time. 
Junius was unhurt ; but a ball from his pistol grazed the 
shoulder of the duke, who gave a slight groan, but ap- 
pearing to be animated with new vigour instantly drew 
his sword. Junius did the same. Upon which they came 
very close to one another, and fought for about the space 
of a quarter of an hour, during which many wounds were 
received by both the parties. At last his grace of St. 
Alban’s made one determined lounge, and run Junius 
through the body, but drew out his sword again as quick 
as lightning. The blood of Junius streamed largely from 
the orifice, and sprinkled the ground where he stood, 


* Making the green sod red.’ 


Junius, though seemingly quite worn out with fatigue, 
and faint with loss of blood, was preparing again to at- 
tempt the combat. But his majesty, with a benignity 
truly generous, called out, ‘No more, no more :? and this 
was seconded by an universal acclamation of the people ; 
upon which the gentleman who acted as Junius’s second, 
and also his other friend, came up and supported him off 
the field ; while the three persons, who appeared as ser- 
vants in livery, but whose air and mien proved them to 
be men of considerable rank, followed them with th: 
horses. It is impossible for me to express the strong 
effect which the foregoing scene had upon my imagina- 
tion. Time and space are annihilated in sleep ; and the 
dream of a luxuriant fancy is like a play of Shakespeare, 
restricted by no rules, and comprehending a wide stretch 
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of time. For without any intermediate exercise of recol- 
lection, there passed in my mind, before the morning light 
glanced through my windows, such a succession of ideas 
as could not have existed in actual life but in a long 
space of time; and yet I was not sensible of the extrava- 
gance of the transitions. Methought several people, full 
of patriotick zeal and self-interest, had carefully taken up 
in little phials the blood of Junius which had been shed 
in the cause of liberty. One person made a large sum of 
money, by exhibiting a phial of it, while the gaping 
crowd of spectators beheld it with a veneration almost 
equal to that of the Neapolitans, when they view the 
blood of St. Januarius. The publick papers were filled 
with advertisements of labels inscribed with the word 
: Liberty * in the original blood of Junius, which were to 
be sold at five guineas only a piece ; and Rampager, and 
other humorous essays, told us that, as the wood of the 
mulberry-tree of Shakespeare had been so often counter- 
feited, so there was not a blackguard shop whose sign 
bears, ‘1 shave for a penny, and bleed for two-pence,’ but 
had those precious labels stuck up in their windows. Be- 
fore the duel many jokes had been flying about. It had 
been said that Junius would charge his pistol with pota- 
toes ; and that his sword would have a beautiful blade. 
His fixing on a Duke for his antagonist was also made a 
rich handle for playing upon words. But after the duel 
not a witticism appeared. Even the patriotick para- 
grapher was silent. It was observed that all and each of 
those who had ever been mentioned as the authors of 
Junius took care that they should not be seen that day, 
nor that even their nearest relations or most intimate 
friends should know where they were that day. This was 
well contrived in many views. It was preserving their own 
consequence with the multitude who admire Junius. It 
was preventing the bloodhounds of administration from 
being certain as to the scent which they should pursue. 
The next idea which occurred to my agitated fancy was a 
letter from Junius in the Publick Advertiser after the 
duel ; what it was I cannot remember; but the dream 
affected me so strongly that, whenever I shall see the 
previous notice of Junius in our next, I shall be more 
impatient than I can express.” 

That the “mask of an olive hue, with a Roman 
nose,” and the “eyes of the clearest lustre,” refer 
to Chatham, there can be little doubt; and this 
passage may confirm those who hold him to have 
seine Junius. While the “ pistol charged with 
potatoes,” and “ the beautiful blade,” show that in 
public opinion, as reflected by the Dreamer, Junius 
was an lrishman. » sd 


MS. NOTES BY JOHN HENNING, SCULPTOR. 


I copy from the fly-leavesof The Independent Whig 
London, 1752,] the following notes in the auto- 
graph of the late John Henning, sculptor. They 
are especially interesting from the anecdote re- 
lated of the Princess Charlotte of Wales : — 


“The reign of George the First was much embittered 
by the audacious pretensions of priestianity. Soon after 
the arrival of his Majesty, the Convocation sent a mes- 
sage to him entreating him to put the Schism Act in 
force. The King said, ‘Gentlemen, I will never suffer 
persecution in my reign;’ and he is reported to have 
added, ‘Gentlemen, for the future you may meet to say 
prayers, but no more to legislate.’ The act alluded to 
forbade Dissenters to educate their own children. The 
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spirited answer of the King roused the ire of the priest- 
hood: Dr. Sacheverel for the High Church, and Bishop 
Hoadly for the Government, were so bamboozled by the 
parsons of the Church of England, that they employed 
two gentlemen, Gordon and Trenchard, to write down 
High Church. It was these gentlemen who wrote the 
Independent Whig : jointly they also wrote Cato’s Letters, 
and a Cordial for Low Spirits. 

“ Although the people of Scotland, by the Act of Union, 
were entitled to all the privileges of the British Constitu- 
tion, the instant that a Scotch family entered England 
the parents were liable to prosecution by the Attorney- 
General if they dared to educate their own child. How- 
ever, the priestianity of the time dared not to act on this 
infamous ie. Notwithstanding, this act disgraced the 
Statute Book till 1812, when it was repealed through the 
perseverance of Wm. Smith, M.P., of Norwich. In Oct. 
1812, in a conversation with the late Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, I highly praised the wisdom of George the First, 
which led to a lengthened talk on the subject of dissent, 
which excited her attention so much, that she resumed it 
often on future occasions : in fact, at last she requested me 
to give her a list of books that would inform her of the 
Reformation, the Revolution, and the Accession of the 
Hanoverian Family. I gave her a list of books, and I 
put a copy of The Whig into her hand; and | advised 
her to read the paper entitled the ‘ Enmity of the High 
Clergy to the Reformation, and their Acts to defeat it ;’ 
and papers on ‘ High Church Atheism.’ The next time 
that I saw her was at Warwick House: she told me that 
I had done her a great favour by putting the Jndependent 
Whig into her hands; adding, ‘Mr. H——,I am not 
indulged with that kind of reading.’ Me Crie’s Life of 
Knox throws a new and very interesting light upon the 
Scotch Reformation ; and the details of Scotch History 
from the Accession of James to the Revolution of 168%, 
gives a most awful picture of the unbridled licentiousness 
of a lordly priesthood. 

“Joun Hennino, Sen*, 
“1834.” 


Mr. Henning was born at Paisley in 1771. He 
was bred to the business of his father, who was a 
carpenter, and by-and-by began to model like- 
nesses in wax. Soon after he adopted modelling 
as a 
quently to London in 1811. The Elgin Marbles 
were then newly brought to England, and he en- 
thusiastically drew from them, and studied the 

rinciples which guided their execution. The 
idea of making reduced copies of the grand Pana- 
thenaic frieze, with the lost parts restored, was 
“suggested to him by the Princess Charlotte,” the 
conversation with whom he reports in the above 
note. James J. Lawn. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


MOLIERE. 
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rofession, went to Edinburgh, and subse- | 


| 


“ Where can we find a more playful hit at the modern | 


philosophers than in the two scenes of the Mariage Force 
between Sganarelle and the learned Pancrace and Mar- 
phurius ? ‘ Notre philosophie,’ says the latter, ‘ ordonne 
de ne point énoncer de proposition decisive, de parler 
de tout avec incertitude ; et par cette raison vous ne de- 
vez pas dire, “Je suis venu,” mais “Jl me semble que 
je suis venu.”’ ‘What!’ cries Sganarelle, ‘is it not true 
hat I am here?’ ‘It is uncertain,’ says Marphurius, 
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‘and we must doubt everything.’ May we not fancy that 
we are listening to the conversation of some worthy 


matter-of-fact citizen with a professor of the doctrines of 


Kant? It is true that this may be accounted for by the 
knowledge that it was the system of Descartes which Mo. 
liére meant to satirize.’ * Listen to me,’ cries Sganarelle 
to Pancrace. This is more than the preoccupied philo. 
sopher and philologist can take upon himself to do. ‘The 
world is overturned,’ cries he ; ‘ it is horrible, scandaloys' 
I cannot, will not suffer that a man shall say the form of 
a hat (la forme dun chapeau ); it isa proposition con- 
demned by Aristotle.’”—Moliére, par Madame Blaz dp 
Bury, p. 140, London, 1846. 

I am not very familiar with the‘ doctrines of 
Kant, but such of them as I know do not resemble 
those of Marphurius. Did Moliére satirize the 
system of Descartes, in what either of these phi- 
losophers says? Are Marphurius and Pancrace 
representatives of individuals, and if so of whom? 

Moliére has a hit at the occult qualities in the 
third interméde of Le Malade Imaginaire, in which 
Argan is made an M.D. : — 

“tre Docteur. Domandabo causam et rationem quare 

Opium facit dormire. 
Argan. Mihi a docto doctore 
Domandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire. 
A quoi respondeo, 
Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva, 
Cujus est natura 
Sensus assoupire.” 


Close to the above I have come upon a passage 
which has been used by one of the authors of 
The Rolliad, and which may be as well mentioned 
here as in a separate note. Argan, thanking the 
faculty for his degree, says : — 

“ Vobis, vobis debeo 8 
Bien plus qu’a natura et qu’a patri meo: 
Natura, et pater meus, 
Hominem me habent factum, 
Mais vos me, ce qui est bien plus, 
Avetis factum medicum.” 

In the “Probationary Ode of Dr. Markham, 
Archbishop of York,” he says : — 

“ More to my king than to my God I owe: 

God and my father made me man, 


But George without or God or man : 
With grace endowed and hallowed me Archbishop. 
F112 HOPKINS. 


Paris. 


Errgram: COALITION EXTRAORDINARY.—Sinece 
you have opened your columns to many stray 
epigrams, may I contribute the following from the 
Bristol Mercury, signed J. P.: — 

“On the Lords Derby and Palmerston’s Gout 
“ The Premier in, the Premier out, 
Are both laid up with pedal gout, 
And no place can they go to; 
Hence it ensues, that though of old 
Their differences were manifold, 
They now agree in toto.” 
J OSEPHUS. 
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Spatpeen. — The following explanation of this 
word occurs in a MS. written, if an opinion from 
the handwriting can be formed, between 1730 and 
1740. It consists of notes taken in relation to 
Celtic antiquities and customs during a conversa- 
tion between the writer and a “ clergyman in 
Beaumaris, where I was once cast away in a 
storm.” ‘The reverend gentleman is throughout 
styled “ Doctor,” and his communications on High- 
land dress and games are curious : — 

“The poor harvest-men who now pass in troops from 
Ireland to England are called Spalpeens, with a show of 


contempt or disrespect in using the word. Anciently the 


word Spalpeen meant a hero, a champion, or errant ad- | 


yenturer, and took its rise in the British Isles, from the 
number of younger sons of Irish kings, nobility, and 
gentry, who passed in times of war to England and Scot- 


land with volunteers to assist in defending those nations | 


from the invasions of each other, but more especially of 


the Danes, when their own country was at rest. Many | 


noblemen and gentlemen are now remaining in both 
kingdoms descended from these adventurers or Spalpeens. 
Spalpeena Diublishe is now used, as a synonymous phrase 
with a clever fellow of strength and activity.” _ 


Wries.—The following advertisement, showing 


the numerous species of wigs, appeared in The | 


Dublin Gazette of Sept. 29 to Noy. 3, 1724: — 


“ Joseph Pickeaver, Peruke Maker, who formerly liv’d | 


at the Black Lyon in Copper Alley, is now remov’d under 
Tom’s Coffee-House,—Where all Gentlemen may be fur- 
nish’d with all sorts of Perukes, as Full-bottoms, Tyes, 
Full-Bobs, Ministers’-Bobs, Naturalls, Half-Naturals, Gre- 
cian-Flyes, Curley-Roys, Airy-Lavants, Qu-Perukes, and 
Bagg-Wiggs. He is likewise furnish’d with all sorts of 
Hair from the only noted Hair Merchants in England 
and Ireland. Buying at the best and cheapest Hand, 
Gentlemen may be furnish’d as reasonable and fashion- 


able as in London.” 
Ww. Leer. 


H. M.S. Perseus. — Being recently on board 
this man of war in this harbour, I was attracted 
by the circumscription on the wheel, which ran 
thus: —“ persEususvinciIT.” I was naturally 
puzzled by what seemed to me without meaning, 
for it was not plain why H. M.S. Perseus should 
wish to boast of a victory over the apparently 
superfluous v s, whoever WE might be. 
I was at once set right by the lieutenant on duty, 
who showed the motto to comprise four words: 
“PER SE USUS VINCIT;” a truism to which fifty 
parallels will occur to your readers, though they 
may miss the application in this particular case. 
I merely wish to quote its quaintness as a naval 
motto. W. T. M. 

Government House, Hong-Kong. 

“ Esyecca.”—This term occurs frequently in 
old records, and is believed to be the derivation 
ot our word “smack.” Among the national manu- 
scripts In onew of being taken by photo-zinco- 
graphy, a descriptive list of which has been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Basevi Sanders, are 
extracts from Pipe Roll, 2 Richard I., in which 


lowever, | 


reference is made to the expences of the king’s 
| “ esnecca,”’ — “* When the Queen and the French 
king’s sister, the Countess of Albemarle, Philip 
| de Columbers, and other of the King’s lieges 
| crossed over with the treasure.” There is - 
| an item regarding the pay of Alan Cleave-the-sea, 
for piloting the “esnecca” from Southampton to 
Shoreham. (See 26th Report on Public Records, 
| App. p. 57.) Puitip 8. Krve. 





A Carp.— The following is a copy of a docu- 
ment which issued from the printing press of Mr. 
| Timothy Driscoll, of Old Market Place, in Cork. 
It was printed in the good old times, when the 
schoolmaster was not abroad in the land as now: 
so that all due allowance must be made for any 
slight typographical errors. The postscript is of 
rather a startling character, and may require ex- 
| planation; as Mr. Lynch intended to inform his 

customers that he held Coults, ¢. e. “handy men,” 
or carpenters who had only served half their time, 
in the most supreme contempt : — 
“Perer Lyxcn, 
Old Bridewell Lane, 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer, 
(Sine of the Mahogony Bedstead !) 
Humbly takes lave to petition the patronage of the 
Auristocracy and public in particular (who don’t want 
to waist their mones), in regard of the 1* quality of his 
work in the abuv line. 

“ P. Lynch defies computition for cheapness and dacent 

tratement over and above any other workshop in Cork. 
“ Poskrip. 

“P. L. contaminates Coults and their rotton Work, 
and all belonging to them, which are only fit for Work- 
houses and Auction Buzars. A constant supply of new 
| and 2"¢ hand Coffins to fit all Customers, more cheaply 
than Undertakers. 

“ N.B. The lowest price axed at wonst, and no huxtrin. 
A murning Car for hire, with 2 wheels and 4 springs, 
warranted to go any road without joultin; and a Black 
Horse trained for Berrins. 

“ Printed by Timy Driskil, Old M— P—.” 
R. D. 


Cork. 


Tue Jewish Mezvzan.—A few years ago, a 
very fine specimen of a Mezuzah came into my 
possession. It is known that the Jews are ac- 
customed to write in Hebrew short portions of 
the law upon a slip of parchment; and placing 
this within a case of metal, reed, cane, or glass, 
they fasten it on the right hand post of the outer 
door of the house, or place it in some recess or 
cavity of the same. The one I have contains two 
passages from Deuteronomy, from chap. vi. verses 
4 to 9, and from chap. xi. verses 13 to 21. When 
folded up, it fits into a metallic case, in which a 
square opening is left, through which can be seen 
the single Hebrew word indorsed on the outside : 
Shaddai, “ Almighty.” The Mezuzah was made 
according to a literal interpretation of the com- 
mand in Deuteronomy vi. 9. 

This specimen, beautifully written and well 
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reserved, was taken from a door-post of the 
ouse of a Jew in London, after the Great Plague. 
It fell into the hands of a learned gentleman in 
Ohio, U.S. He presented it to Count Delafield, 


who gave it to the friend from whom I re- 
ceived it. F. C. i. 
Toro@rapaicaL Dictronartes. — All the pub- 


lications of this kind that have ever come under 
my hand labour under what appears to me a very 
great defect. 
ishes, but they do not give the names of ham- 
ets, or other subordinate districts, included within 
& principal parish. Often and often have I been 
at a loss to find, in the county in which I live, 
where such and such a village or hamlet was. It 
happened not to be a parish of itself, and conse- 
quently the Gazetteers do not condescend to notice 
it. So with other counties. I have just been 
writing a letter to Ascot, a place not unknown to 
fame. Not being sure whether it was a post- 
town, or what its post-town might be, | turned to 
my Topographical Dictionaries. In Capper’s, no 
Ascot; in Lewis's (for which, at the time of its 
first publication, 1831, I paid as many guineas as 
I have fingers), again no Ascot! none at least 
to my purpese. This, methought, is a grievance, 
a literary grievance ; and it is high time it should 
be mentioned in “N. & Q.” J. 


Queries. 
BOOK-PLATE: R. A., WOOD-ENGRAVER. 


In the present day, when every effort is made 
to recover illustrative evidences of the progress 
of art in earlier times, your readers may be in- 
terested in the description—which I now beg to 
submit to them, with a query —of an elaborate 
book-plate: the execution of which, in wood- 
engraving, is as beautiful as the history connected 
with its position in the volume which it adorns is 
singwar. I have in my possession a copy of the 
works of S. Ambrose, ellited by the celebrated 
Erasmus, and printed at Basle (“apud inclytam 
Basileam”™) by Frobenius, a.p. 1527. It is di- 
vided into four volumes; but bound up in two, 
in thick folio, in the oak “ boards "—covered with 
thin leather, stamped, and adorned with brass 
clasps and corners—which constituted the general 
style of monastic binding of the period. The 
work is dedicated to the celebrated John a Lasco. 

Pasted on the inner side of each “boarded ” 
volume is a book-plate of the following charac- 
ter: —In a wood-engraving, ten inches by seven 
and three quarters, is a beautifully executed coat 
of arms, with helmet, crest, mantling, and sup- 

rter—all contained within an arch made of two 

ranches joined near the middle, and springing 
from two quasi-Ionic pillars. The shield is quar- 
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terly: Ist and 4th, a gridiron; 2nd and 3rd eon- 
tain per bend, sa. and barry of four (no tincture 
marked). At the four corners of the plate the 
latter shield, together with three others, are gp. 
graved, all inclining towards the centre, viz. two 
cocks addorsed sa.; two goose’s heads addorsed 
arg.; and three roses in bend, sinister, 

Over a helmet, furnished with most elaborate 
and flowing mantling, is a demi-nun as crest; and 
as the sole supporter, the figure of St. Laurence 
with nimbus, holding in his right hand his o- 
blem, the gridiron; and in his left, the palm of 
martyrdom. (The reason for this arrangement 
will appear when I state the particulars cop- 
nected with the ownership of the book-plate.) 

Beneath this engraving are four lines, which | 
transcribe exactly as they stand in the original:— 

syn 55 oman 
TIANTA KA@APA TOIS KA@APOTS. 
OMNIA MVNDA MVNDIS. 
D. HECTOR POMER PREPOS. S. LAYR. 

This motto is—in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin— 
the aphorism of St. Paul (Tit. i. 15): “ Unto the 
pure all things are pure.” 

The last line of all explains the particulars of 
the shield and supporter above referred to. Dr. 
Hector Pimer (the friend of Erasmus), to whom 
the volumes now before me were a presentation 
copy, having been, if I recollect rightly, the last 
abbat of the church of St. Laurence at Nurem- 
berg. 
I beg to enclose a hasty tracing of this remark- 
able example of wood-engraving: the combined 
boldness and flowing ease of which may well 
stand comparison with the well-known “ Death's 
head Coat of Arms,” by Albert Diirer. In the 
right hand corner are the initials of the artist, 
with the date, thus: “R. A., 1525.” 

Can any of your readers inform me who this 
engraver was ? H. W.T. 


Tue Rev. Davin Brarr, Scnoor AvTHoR— 
Would Mr. Traps be good enough to inform a 
namesake of this once famous school author whe- 
ther the Rev. David Blair was a real living wri- 
ter, or only one of the shadowy aliases of the 
multiform Sir Richard Phillips? Five-and-twenty 
years ago every schoolboy knew Blair's Universal 
Preceptor and Class Book. D. Bra. 

Melbourne. 


CamprinGe S1zars.— Can any of your readers 
inform me what public schools have now, and had 
formerly (say 200 years since or more), the right 
of sending up sizars to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ? J. RicHARDSON. 


CLEANING oLD Strver Corvs.—Is there any- 
thing equally or more efficacious in cleaning old 
silver coms than ammonia or diluted cyanide of 
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tassium? These are very serviceable in re- 
moving ordinary dirt and incrustations, but do 
not appreciably operete upon a certain black pati- 
nation (if the word may be so applied), nor upon 
the reddish one, which seems to be oxydation, or 
some chalybeate, caused, perhaps, by the coins 
having been long buried in soil impregnated with 
iron. 

Are there any chemical means of removing these 
without injury to the silver ? 

Both ammonia and cyanide of potassium un- 
doubtedly act too much as mordants upon the 
silver. 

I have seen copper coins completely silvered 
by being placed for a short time in those liquids 
after silver ones had been left and washed in 
them. 

What is the best and safest detergent for old 
gold coins and for old brass or copper ? C. D. 


Mayor CocksuRN : REPRODUCTION OF SCENERY. 
The following is from Spohr’s Autobiography, 
vol. ii. p. 83: — 

“Tn a second vehicle which accompanied us travelled 
an Englishman, who was possessed of an extraordi- 
nary skill in taking of fine views in a few minutes. 
For this purpose he made use of a machine, which trans- 
mitted the landscape on a reduced scale to the paper. . . . 
We saw the whole method of his procedure, which af- 
forded great pleasure to the children. He showed us 
afterwards his collection of views, of which he had up- 
wards of two hundred of Naples and its neighbourhood 
alone. He gave me his address: ‘ Major Cockburn, W ool- 
wich, near London.’” 

Who was this Cockburn, and what was his 
process ? 

A Major James Pattison Cockburn published, 
about 1822, several volumes of Swiss scenery 
from his own drawings, engraved by Heath, c. ; 
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counties of Northampton, Bucks, Oxon, and Glou- 
cester. This family married into that of Lord 
Vaux, who, I think, held Richards’ Castle, near 
Ludlow. Any information will greatly oblige. 
s ~ aa 

Hereford. 

Ropert Fisner.—An Englishman of this name 
was an early correspondent of Erasmus. Who 
was he ? % 4 * 


“ Fortran.” — The word “ foreign ” is used in a 
peculiar sense in certain local districts, and assumes 


| the substantive character of a noun, as the Foreign 
| of Kidderminster, Walsall, Tenbury, &c., distin- 


guishing the town parish from the district without 


| ( forts. ) 


Is this an archaic word locally preserved, or a 


| simple conversion of the adjective into a substan- 


| Jan. 30, 1507-8. 


tive to supply a want in the language ? 
Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Henry Hawre was Rector of Great Cressing- 
ham, Norfolk, 1491; but seems to have vacated 
that benefice before his death, which occurred 
Additional information touch- 
ing this person, who is described as a man of con- 
siderable erudition, will be very acceptable. 

8. Y. R. 

Lockine THE GATEs or CoURCHYARDS.—May 
I be allowed, as a rather overworked Londoner, to 
whom a frequent ramble in the pleasant country 
round the metropolis is almost a necessity of life, 
to protest against the practice of keeping the gates 
of churchyards locked. This evil practice is con- 
fined to the county of Surrey, and is, I suspect, 
done without the sanction of the clergy, but no 


| doubt by parish clerks for the purpose of in- 


| creasing their fees. 


but there is no mention of any remarkable method 


of rapidly transferring scenery to paper. 


The | 


several views are beautifully drawn, evidently | 


with a true hand, and well engraved. 

Juxta TURRIM. 
Sm Watrer Covert.—His letter-book (1583- 
1627) forms MS. Harl. 703, the description of the 
contents occupying more than nine columns in 
the printed catalogue. He was long resident in 
Sussex, of which county he was sheriff, but even- 
tually settled at Maidstone, being sworn a freeman 

of that town Oct. 31, 1627. When did he die ? 

S. Y. R. 
Tae Fermor Pevrcrer.—Will any reader give 
me the clue to a good pedigree of this family ? 
W hom did Sir Philip Hobby marry? Was it a 
Fermor? Burke's Extinct Families is very poor 
regarding the Hobys. Why do the Fermors bear 
as a second title “ Baron Lempster "2 The title 
was given in 1692: query, on what grounds? The 
Fermors once bore the name of Richards: the 


Is this practice legal ? 
Juxta TURRIM. 
Lowcry Arms.—To whom were the arms 
granted, and by whom borne, which I find in 


| both Edmondson and Berry’s works on heraldry, 
| but in no other, as belonging to the Lowceys 


family estates appear to have been situated in the 





family: Ar. a chevron, gu. between three hearts ? 
Is there any family of the name now in existence ? 


Srr Jonn Mason anv “ Kryes’ Picturss.” — 
In 1551, says Horace Walpole in his Anecdotes of 
Painting in England (3rd ed. 1782, vol. i. pp. 206, 
207), Guillim Stretes was paid fifty marks for 
three great tables painted by him; two were - 
traits of King Edward VL., the third of the Earl 
of Surrey, which, at the time of Walpole’s writ- 
ing, was in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The pictures of Edward VI. were sent one to Sir 
Thomas Hoby, ambassador abroad, the other to Sir 
John Mason, English ambassador at the court of 
France, and first lay Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. 

In 1730, the picture given by Edward VI. to 











Sir John Mason, seems to have been bequeathed 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Maryan, widow; for Samuel 
Mason, a descendant of Sir John, leaves in his 
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| reference to the decrees or rather resolutions them. 


| selves. 


will “to the said Eliz. Maryan all my jewels, | 


plate, king’s pictures,” &c. Walpole refers to but 
one picture given by Edward VI. to Sir John 
Mason, Samuel Mason to “ Kings’ pictures.” How- 
ever, one of these portraits of Edward V1. appears 
to have come into Mrs. Elizabeth Maryan’s hands 
in 1730. 


Is it known if the two portraits of this | 


king painted by Stretes are still in existence ; and | 


if so, in whose possession they are ? 

Was Sir John Mason an author? Particulars 
of him and his descendants for several generations 
are required—vyiz. from 1500 to 1700. 

To former queries no replies have appeared. 
Something must be known of a man whom Dr. 
Doran calls “the eminent statesman of five 
reigns.” Letters of Sir John Mason are in the 
State Paper Office, some of which are quoted by 
Miss Strickland. 

He bore for his arms or, a double-headed lion, 
az. Was this coat granted tohim? The arms 
are given in Cott. MS., Claud. C. iii. fol. 157 b, 
quarterly, thus—1l. Mason; 2. Langston ; 3. Rad- 
ley; 4. Mason. Was the double-headed lion 
borne to signify service to two countries ? 

7 Samvurt TUCKER. 

20, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 


PorceELAIN MANUFACTORY AT L&eITH oR EpIN- 
purcH.—I have in my possession several cups 


and saucers of a fine blue and gold Worcester | 


attern made at Leith towards the close of the 
ast century. A manufactory is said to have been 


established there about that time by some of | 


Wedgwood’s people to utilise the clay found in 
the neighbourhood, but was discontinued after a 
year or two, being found commercially unsucces- 
ful. For the truth of this I am indebted only to 
the hearsay evidence of the lady, for the marriage 
of whose father and mother the set was bought. 
Can any of your readers state the facts of the case, 
as no mention of potteries at Leith or Edinburgh 
is in the Geological Museum Catalogue or in the 
Encylopedias, British, Rees's, or Britannica? 
W.C. J. 
14, Alma Road, Highbury, N. 


Resotvutions or Irish Roman CatHoric 
Bisnops, 1781, etc. — In August, 1781, a meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholic bishops of the province 
of Armagh was held at Drogheda; I have before 
me extracts from a letter of the Cardinal Prefect 
of Propaganda, dated “ Roma, 30 Marzo, 1782,” 
in which the judgment of the Congregation of 
Propaganda on the resolutions passed the previous 
year at Drogheda, is finally given. Where will I 
see this letter in full ? It is addressed to Dr. Troy, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory, as Administra- 
tor of Armagh. I would be also glad to get any 


AIKEN IRvixz, 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Scaras Faminy.—The family of Scrase, for- 
merly of Sussex, claim descent, I understand, from 
a Norman house named Scaras. Can any of your 
readers inform me if this claim be well founded? 
I aiso wish especially to have some particulars ag 
to the history of the Norman family of Scaras, 
At what time did it settle in England, and wher? 
and what was its subsequent history ? G. 8. 


SrrapisM.—I shall be much obliged if any 
medical reader of “ N. & Q.” will give me the 
name and place of residence of the foreign ocu- 
list who first cured strabism by means of gal- 
vanism. I should also like to know if the practice 
is adopted by any English oculist of eminence, 
and if so, by whom ? Den. 


Corn or Trpertvs.—I have in my collection a 
second brass coin of Tiberius, with the following 
legend :—Oby.: “ TI. CAESAR . DIVI . AVG . PF. 
AVGVST . IMP . vill.” Sinister profile, rey,: 
“MM. TVLLIVS . IVDEX .II .VT. C. VIBIO. MARSO. 
PR. Cos. 111.” in the field “mM. wm. 1. (or 1) v.” 
Seated figure with hasta and patera. The person 
from whom I obtained it, informed me that it had 
been found at Beyrout. I have consulted all the 


| numismatic works to which I have access, but 


can ascertain nothing about it. Perhaps some of 

your correspondents will kindly give me some 

information on the subject. Is it rare? Etvy. 
Oxford. 


“TREEN ” AnD “ QUARTERLANDS.”"—Can any of 
your numerous correspondents throw light on the 
meaning and origin of the terms “Treen” and 
“ Quarterland ?” In the Isle of Man two princi- 
pal divisions of land exist under the above desig- 
nations, the nature of which are lost in antiquity. 
The number of treens are 180, and usually con- 
tain from three to four quarterlands, though some 
have but two, and others even less. Anciently 


| each treen had a small chapel or place of worship 


| between 700 and 800 — 


attached to it. Quarterlands, which are estates of 
inheritance, vary in size, and contain from 120 to 
140 acres. Of this species of property, there are 
Could the origin 
and extent of quarterlands be ascertained, the 
nature of treen lands would follow. In the Manx 
language, the word treen is defined to be a town- 
ship, dividing tithe into three. In this respect 
it corresponds with the arrangement made by 
Olave I., who divided tithes into three parts; one 
for the clergy, another for the bishop, and a third 
for the abbey of Rushen. J. R. 0. 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Srr Jomn Warts of Mardock, in Ware, saw 
service at Cadiz, Rhé, and Rochelle, and on the 
breaking out of the civil war took up arms for 
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Charles I., by whom he was constituted governor 


of Chirk Castle, receiving the honour of knight- | 


hood Sept. 23, 1645. He assisted in the defence 
of Colchester, commanded at the battle of Wor- 
cester, and was implicated in the rising under Sir 
George Booth. He was repeatedly imprisoned ; 
once at Montgomery, had to compound for his 
estate, and was eventually necessitated to sell the 
same. Soon after the Restoration he was ap- 
inted receiver of the counties of Essex, Hert- 
ford, and Middlesex. He was buried at Herting- 
fordbury, in the church of which parish there is 
or was the following inscription : — “ Near this 
lace lyes buried in one Grave, those Loyal and 
Worthy Gentlemen, Sir John Watts, and Captain 
Henry Hooker.” I hope the date of the death of 
Sir John Watts can be supplied by some corre- 
spondent. 5S. ¥. B. 


Queries With Answers. 


Mepat or CLeMENTINA.—I should feel grateful 
if you could favour me with any information’ re- 
specting the following medal in my possession. 
It is of silver, very massive, and the subject, in 
high relief, finely executed, represents a half- 
length portrait of a young and handsome woman, 


mounted by a plain tiara, and confined behind by 
a string of pearls. The legend CLementrna . M . 
Britany. Fr. eT. Hire. Reermna. The reverse, 
a female figure, seated in a chariot, driving two 
horses ; inthe background several large buildings, 
a ship in full sail, and the sun sinking in the 
horizon. The inscription, Fortunam Causamque 
Sequor. In the exergue, Deceptis Custudibus, 
MDCCTX. { MDCCXIX. ] 

I imagine this to have been struck in honour of 
the wife of the so-called Pretender, but should be 
glad to learn to what particular event it refers. 
The medalist’s name is Otto . Hamepani . F. 

R. H. Hits. 


[This medal was struck to commemorate the romantic 
adventure of Clementina, daughter of Prince James So- 
bieski of Poland, and wife of James Frederick Edward 
Stuart, only son of James II. When the Princess was 
travelling from Poland to Italy to meet the Pretender, to 
whom she was affianced, she was seized, by order of the 
Emperor, and confined in a convent at Innspruck. This 
step, it is said, was taken at the instance of the ministry 
of George I. Charles Wogan and Major Misset, two 
Trish gentlemen, gallantly determined the rescue of Cle- 
mentina, whom they looked upon as their future queen. 
For this purpose it was arranged that Chateaudeau, a 
gentleman-usher to the Princess, should escort into the 
convent 4 servant of Mrs. Misset, a smart and intelligent 
girl. At night the Princess disguised herself in the hood 
and cloak of the young female who was to play her part. 





| can any one tell anything of it? S&S. 


of Hertford, and the President. 


She was then led by Chateaudeau to the gate of the con- 
vent, where he took leave of her with a voice sufficiently 
sonorous to apprise Wogan, who was lurking in the 
neighbourhood, that his charge was athand. An engrav- 
ing of the medal is given in the Gent. Mag. viii. (ii.) 677. 
Consult also the following work: “Female Fortitude 
Exemplify’d, in an Impartial Narrative of the Seizure, 
Escape, and Marriage of the PrincessClementina Sobiesky, 
as it was particularly set down by Mr. Charles Wogan 
(formerly one of the Preston prisoners) who was chief 
manager in that whole affair. London: Printed in the 
Year 1722,” 8vo, pp. 56.] 


“ConFESSION OF St. Parrickx.’”’—Some five 
years ago there was published in Dublin by the 
late Ven. and very Rey. John Hamilton, D.D., 
Roman Catholic Archdeacon of Dublin, a pam- 
phlet entitled The Confession of St. Patrick, said 
to have been translated from a MS. more than 
one thousand years old. Where is the MS., or 
REDMOND. 

Liverpool. 

[There are several manuscripts extant of the Confes- 
sion of St. Patrick. the Book of 
Armagh, «ssigned by some to the seventh, by others to the 
tenth ceniury. There is another in the Cottonian library 
(Nero, E. It has been pub- 
lished in the original language several times: by Sir 


One is contained in 


i.) of the eleventh century. 


. . | James Ware, O, 7 atricii, Lond. 1656; by the Bol- 
the hair in curls, falling over the back, is sur- | ?*™¢s ¥re, Opus ule Patricii, Lend. 1656; by the Bo 


landists, Acta Sanctorum, Mar. 17 ; by Dr. O’Conor, Scrip- 
tores Rerum Hibernicarum, vol. i.; and by Sir William 
Betham, in the Jrish Antiquarian Researches, 8vo, 1827. 
It has also been recently translated into English by the 
Rev. Thomas Olden, A.B., with an Introduction and 
Notes, Dublin, 1853, 8vo. ] 


Marsnat Sovtt’s Pictures. — Where can I 
find an account of the prices realised at the sale 
of the Marshal's pictures in May, 1852? I am 
anxious to know what were the prices given for 
Murillo’s paintings, especially for the ‘ Concep- 
tion” of the Blessed Virgin. I have read some- 
where that it realised 586,000 francs. Is this 
correct ? Who was the happy purchaser ? 

J. Datton. 

Norwich. 

[ The following notice of Marshal Soult’s sale appeared 
in the Gent. Mag. for July, 1852, p. 66: “ One of the most 
memorable picture sales that has ever taken place has 
been that of the collection of the late Marshal Soult, 
which he formed chiefly from the spoils of the convents 
of Spain. The great struggle was for the Conception of 
the Virgin, by Murillo, for which the competitors were 
the Queen of Spain, the Emperor of Russia, the Marquess 
The last was determined 
not to allow it to depart from France, and it was knocked 


down to the Director of the Louvre for the immense sum 
of 586,000 francs, or 23,4401.” 
Book of Days, i. 658. 


Consult also Chambers’s 
In “N. & Q.” 24 §, iii. 110, the 


picture is stated to have realized 24,6127. } 
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Sornesy’s Sate Catatoeurs.—I remember 
reading a statement that Messrs. Sotheby, the 
auctioneers, had presented the priced Catalogues 
of a léng series of years to the library of the 
British Museum. Could a reader inform me what 
number or reference will find them in the British 
Museum Catalogue ? AscuamM Brown. 

Spring Gardens. 

[As Messrs. Sotheby’s Catalogues, from some cause or 
other, have not been entered in the General Catalogue of 
the British Museum, we would recommend our corre- 
spondent to present a ticket endorsed “ Sotheby & Co.’s 
Catalogues,” 
lar library, and the date of the sale, and we have every 
reason to believe the volume will be laid before him. } 


Derxsie.—In the Supplement to Berry’s Encyc. 
Heraid., and repeated in Burke’s General Armory, 
is “az. three deebles arg.” What is a deeble ? 

J. W. P. 

[The word deeble is usually spelt dibbie, a pointed in- 
strument used in gardening and agriculture to “make 
holes for planting seeds. To dib or dibble is to dip, as in 
Walton’s Angler (part ii. ch. vii.): “These, I think I 
told you before, we commonly dape, or dibble with.” 
pare the wood-engraving of the Dibble in Ogilvie’s Jm- 
perial Dictionary, with the Deeble family arms. | 


Con.- 


Replies. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN SCOTLAND. 
(3"* 8. viii. 150, 213, 234.) 

I cannot fancy on what grounds Mr. Cooke 
should suppose I asserted that Professor Aytoun, 
from whose sword I received the accolade, had 
anything to do with the French Order. My state- 
ment was surely sufficiently clear: “I may state, 
in regard to the Knights Templar ix Scotland, that 
@ most capital account of their history was written 
by the late lamented Professor Aytoun.” 

Indeed, Aytoun frequently expressed to me his 

at doubts of the validity of the French Order. 
Mr. Cooxkr’s information as to its Russian origin 
makes the doubt a certainty. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Czar should 
assert himself to be the head of the Orders of the 
Temple and St. John, which it is well known 
originated in the Latin part of Europe long after 


with the name of the owner of any particu- | 
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| assembled. 


| sisted of whisky toddy. 


the great separation between the Churches of the | 


East and West; but Russian Orders are most 
singular in many respects. 

Mr. Cooke is quite correct in stating that the 
Scotch Templars were at one time a Masonic 
body; but he is ignorant of the fact that the con- 
clave, some twenty years ago, decreed that the 
connection should cease. The reason was simply 


| 
| 


this, that the original Knights were all Jacobites ; | tin 
and that the jealousy of the government induced | adopted by the Normans, and signifying & shoer 





[34 S. VIIL. Oor. 14, 5, 


them to ally themselves with the Masonic bodies, 
of which the Hanoverian family have always been 
great supporters. The necessity for such connec. 
tion having entirely ceased, the conclave at the 
time I refer to formally declared that thereafter 
the order should have nothing to do with Mg. 
sonry. 

A new code of rules were issued; and deputa- 
tions of two Knight Commanders were instructed 
to inspect the Preceptories in their respective 
districts. 

It fell to my lot to visit that of Douglas— 
town endeared to every Scotchman from its his- 
torical associations. The astonishment of my 
brother Inspector myself may be conceived, but 
cannot be described. We found Waiting for 
us a guard of honour, with Masonic scarfs, 
and armed with wooden swords, who conducted 
us to a room where the other members wer 
Before proceeding to business, we 
were requested to accept a collation, which con- 
Toasts were proposed : 
for the purpose of doing honour to which, each 
was furnished with one of the wooden swords, 
With these we found we were to keep up 4 
theatrical one-two-three combat with each of our 
neighbours in succession. 

We were next told that our proper attitude, in 
drinking a toast, was to cross our legs: like the 
statues on monuments, which have been so long 
erroneously supposed to indicate that the person 
who sleeps a had been in the Holy Land; 
while it really indicates that he held the office of 
sheriff, or something analogous. 

It is almost needless to add, that the Prece 
tory of Douglas disappeared from the roll of t 
conclave. GeroreE VERE IRvING. 


P.S. I was wrong in stating that Sir David 
Milne bought the collar in Paris. He obtained 
it at the sale of the Duke of Sussex’s effects. It 
was H. R. H. who bought it in Paris. 


MARSHALL. 
(3 S, viii. 190, 258.) 

I wish, with your permission, to offer a few 
remarks on the derivation of this word. The 
origin usually ascribed to it, sanctioned by the 
greatest authorities, such as Wachter, lhre, Mé- 
nage, Minsheu, and others, is, as Mr. Hopexms 
states, mar, equus, and skalk, servus, i. e. & groom 
or horse tender, —and in this sense it occurs re 
peatedly in the laws of the Alemanni, and of the 
Salian Franks, e. g. “Si quis mariscalcum, stra- 
torem, fabrum ferrarium . . . furaverit vel oc- 
ciderit . . . sol xxxv culpabilis judicetur. The 
statement of your correspondent H. A. KENNEDY, 
that the word is “a Teutonic Latin compound 
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of horses,” is a very unfortunate guess. It has, | characteristic, would, in the metaphorical lan- 


in its original meaning, nothing whatever to do 
with the shoeing of horses; nor is there any thing 
of Latin about it, except when Romanised by the 
termination us. The term “maréchal ferrand ” 


for a horse shoer, is a comparatively late French | 


compound. With the Frankish conquest of Gaul 
the word was introduced, and mareskalk became 
Frenchified into maréchal. By this time the office 
had altered as well as the name. The household 
servants of the long-haired Merovings became 
elevated into high officials, and touk their place 
amongst the feudal nobility; and the humble 
horse-tender of Frankreich was translated into 
“Dominus Mareschalcus, 


prefectus equitum.” | 


Thus metamorphosed, the office and word were | 


introduced into England at the Conquest. 

The two words mere and scale were in commen 
use amongst the Anglo-Saxons, as separate terms 
for mare and servant, but I have never met with 
them in combination. In Archbishop Alfric’s 
vocubulary of the tenth century, the word for 
groom is hors-hyrde. 

Now as to the derivation of mar. My friend 
Mr. Ertot Hopex«n scarcely displays his usual 
perspicacity, in deriving mar from the Celtic march. 
As the word mar, or mare, certainly existed in all 
the Teutonic tongues as an indigenous term, what 
possible reason could exist for borrowing from 
abroad? But let us look a little further. March, 
or mark, undoubtedly belongs to the Celtic as 
well as the Teutonic families with the sense of 
“horse.” Pausanias, in his wepsijynois, refers to 
the word udpxay as signifying “ horse ” amongst 


the Galatians in the second century. Ménage 
says : — 
“ Le mot Teutonique mar, qui signifie cheval . . . est 


plus simple que march et mark, qui veulent dire la méme 
chose ; et qui sont des termes Celtiques. Je conclus que 
mar est un mot trés ancien. Je crois méme le recon- 
noitre dans la langue Chinoise quoiqu’ elle soit si diffé- 
rente de toutes les autres. Ma en Chinois signifie un 
cheval de méme que mar en Celtique. Les Chinois auront 


retranché de ce dernier mot la lettre ‘r’ qui n’est point 


en usage dans leur langue.” 


The coincidence is curious, to say the least. 

et us now see whether the Sanskrit language, 
which has afforded a clue to the solution of so 
many philological difficulties, will assist us in 
this ‘he ordinary names for the horse in Sans- 
rit, though very numerous, give no indication of 
any affinity with mar. There is one term, how- 
ever, which, though not much used, seems to 


throw some light on the subject. Ata, 
suuivatie, which signifies literally “the chariot 
of the wind,” is a poetical name for the horse, 


derived from aaa, marut, the wind. The 
swiftness of the horse, which is its most striking 


=] 


guage of the early ages, naturally take the wind 

as the readiest illustration of the quality. The 

metaphor of one age becomes the matter-of-fact 

appellation in another; and I have little doubt 

that the radical in mar, the wind, is the same 

as that in mar—the horse. J. A. BP. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


HEAD OF CHARLES I. 
(3"¢ S. viii. 263.) 

I was personally acquainted with the plumber, 
at Eton, who was employed in opening the leaden 
coffin found in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
April 1, 1813. The report which I got from him 
may be worth recording in “ N. & Q.,” as a cor- 
roboration of Sir Henry Halford’s statement : — 
“ When I opened the upper part of the lead coffin, 
there appeared another of wood inside. The 
wood was perished, and crumbled into dust when 
handled. On sweeping away the débris, the face 
of the corpse was distinctly visible, with features 


| strongly resembling the visage of Charles L. in 


his portraits by Vandyke ; and there were traces 


| also of the pointed beard, as described in those 


pictures. The pictorial image, however, was very 
transient: for when the external air was let in 
upon it, the image gradually vanished like the 
passing picture in a diorama.” : — 

“ So fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 

Such was the substance, as far as I can remem- 
ber after forty years, of the plumber’s report of 
the fleeting likeness. He added, the head lay 
separated from the trunk; which bears out Sir 
Henry Halford’s statement: “it was found to be 


| loose, and without any difficulty was taken up, 


and held to view.” Thus held up, I suppose, by 
Sir Henry himself for the = of the Prince 
Regent, the Duke of Cumberland, &c. The head, 


| as well as the body, was wrapt up in cere-cloth ; 


and perhaps this is all that is meant in the nar- 
rative in State Trials: “after embalming, his 
head was sewed on.” But even taking “sewed 
on” literally, would not the strings have entirely 
perished in two centuries of decay? Or they 
might have been severed—the last links broken : 
“when the head, entirely disengaged from the 
attachments which confined it, was found to be 
loose.” The sudden glimpse of the sombre sallow 
visage of Charles I., after lying more than two 
centuries in the silent grave, must have roused 
strangely interesting feelings in the future George 
[V., then Regent — through the terrible calami- 
ties of his aged father, more painful than death. 
Similar sensations were wont to creep over 
Charles II. in pensive moments snatched from 
his voluptuous career. It is a well authenticated 
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fact, that Shirley's dirge, “ Death’s Final Con- 
uest” (in a drama published in the reign of 
Charles I.), was the favourite poetry of the 
“Merrie Monarch” in transient moments of me- 
lancholy retrospection ; and he would repeat again 
and again the opening stanza : — 
“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made, 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

How far he profited by the moral in the close 
of this touching dirge, history shall declare — 
not I: de mortwas, &c. 

“ All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
QUEEN’s GARDENS. 


Mr. Kennepy will find, in Wood's Fasti Ov- 
onienses, under the date May 19, 1649, the follow- 
ing account of the man who sewed on the head of 
the murdered king. Part of the account was 
afterwards copied by Walker (Sufferings of the 


30th of January, 1706-7, “in ridicule and con- 
tempt of the memory of the Blessed Martyr;” at 
which “ woodcocks formed the chief part of the 
entertainment, whose heads they cut off in 
formal manner.” Dalton (a sad fellow) would 
have had calves’ heads, but it seems he could not 
get the cook to dress them. 
J. Henry Snorrnovssz, 


Quotations WanTED (3" §, viii. 290.)— 

“ So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.” 
There is something curious connected with the 
history of this line. The line is generally cited 
as Shakspeare’s, and is supposed to occur in 
his King Richard 1II., but when looked for can- 
not be found there. A search, however, in The 


| Tragical History of King Richard the Third .. , 
| Reviv'd, with Alterations, by Mr. Cibber, 1718, 


| will be more successful. 


In Act IL. of Cibber’s 


| Richard 1II., p. 19, the line will be found. The 


line in question, with the passage containing it, 
used to be most effectively delivered by the elder 
Kean, in his performance of the “improved” 
Richard. With still more telling effect did the 


| same performer, in the same character, utter the 


Clergy, part I. p. 142), but he gives no farther | 


particulars. The narrative of the burial, in Eng- 
land s Black Tribunal, published 1660, agrees with 


Sir Thomas Herbert's relation, and makes no men- | 


tion of the sewing on of the head: — 


“ Thomas Trapham, Chyrurgion to the General of the 
Parl. Army, was then actually created Bach. of Physick, 
while the said general Cromwell, and the aforesaid offi- 
cers, were seated in their Gowns in the Doctors’ seats. 


This person, who was the son of John Trapham of Maid- | 
| My attention has been directed, on my return to 


stone, in Kent, and had been licensed by the University 
to practice Chyrurgery, an. 1633, did practise it in these 
parts for some time before the grand rebellion broke forth. 
Afterwards he turned tail for profit sake, practised in the 
parliament army, and became a bitter enemy to his Ma- 
jesty King Charles the first ; to whose body, after his 
decollation in the latter end of January 1648, he put his 
hand to open and embalm ; and when that was done, he 
sewed his head to his body : and that being done also, he 
said to the company then present, that he had sewed on 
the head of a Goose. 
Oliver Cromwell at the fight at Worcester against King 
Charles II., was a great man among his party, and got 
what he pleased. After his Majesty’s return, he retired 
to the fanatical Town of Abendon (sic) in Bucks ; prac- 
tised there among the Brethren, and dying an absolute 
Bigot for the cause in the latter end of Dec. 1683, was 
buried on the 29 of the same month in the presence of a 
great number of Dissenters in the church yard of S. 
Helen there, close under one of the windows of the 
Church.” 


Connected with the sg op into this man’s 
mouth, it may not perhaps 


mention, that in Letters from the Bodleian (vol. i. 
p. 152), is an account of a dinner held on the 


| 


| 


| 1847, p. 25. 


| 


| which I am asked to reply. 


well-known line — 

“ Off with his head! So much for Buckingham!” 
which is also Cibberian, not Shakspearian as ge- 
nerally supposed. Scurx. 

“ Orlando’s helmet in Augustine’s cowl” 
occurs in the eighth stanza of Cui Bono? an imita- 


tion of Lord Byron in Rejected Addresses, ed. 21, 
Epwakb PEacock. 


Rvusens At Surewssury (3% §. viii. 190.) — 
town, to a question regarding the existence of any 


evidence of Rubens having visited Shrewsbury, to 
While engaged on 


| my Life of Rubens, I took every pains to trace out 


Afterwards he was Chyrurgeon to | 


ve out of place to | 


all his doings during his nine months’ residence in 
England between May, 1629, and February, 1630. 
The whole of this time he was “ entertained” by 
Gerbier, at whose house Rubens took up his 
abode. The only evidence that I am aware of, 
which, by the way is presumptive, is a very fine 
portrait of old Parr, which I saw some time ago 
at the house of the late Mr. Munro in Hamilton 
Place, Piccadilly, and which is stated to have been 
painted at Shrewsbury by Rubens. I am told 
this portrait has been engraved; but whether it 
be really a portrait of old Parr, and aay at 
Shrewsbury, I cannot determine. Rubens most 


| probably visited several parts of England. There 


is evidence of his having been to Cambridge m 
company with Lord Holland, the Chancellor of 
the University, the French Ambassador, Henry 
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Brandt, his brother-in-law, and others. <A bril- 


liant assembly of noblemen and gentlemen was | 


there at the time, many of whom, together with 
Rubens, had the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts conferred upon them. On a previous visit to 


Greenwich, Rubens was nearly drowned through | 
the upsetting of the boat which he, his chaplain, 


and others were in. W. Nort Saryssury. 


Sre Henry Ragsurn (3'¢ §S. viii. 225, 278.)—I 


thank W. R. C. for his reply. Such a note would, 
in the History of Peebles, have met my wishes. I 
had no intention of condemning the omission, or 


supposed omission, of the Rey. John Hay’s name; | 


but simply of suggesting an opportunity of using 
an otherwise obscure personage as a convenient 
link between Peebles and so celebrated a Scottish 
artist as Sir Henry Raeburn. 


W. R. C. is well informed on the subject in | 


question; and I should, therefore, be glad if he 
could explain who (Count) James Leslie of Dean- 
haugh was, beyond the fact of his having been 
Lady Raeburn’s first husband. 

In a recent notice of Deanhaugh House, in con- 
nection with another eminent artist, the late D. 
Roberts (Iilustrated London News, 1864), no men- 
tion is made of its former proprietor James Leslie. 


The latter had a daughter named Jacobina Leslie, | 


who became the first wife of the last Mr. Vere of 
Stonebyres, in Lanarkshire,—a gentleman, I be- 


lieve, of ancient lineage; but who lost his patri- | 
monial estate, and ultimately died in comparative | 


poverty. 

(Count) James Leslie succeeded, I have heard, 
as heir-at-law of a nephew who was drowned at 
night off Leith, on his return from dining on 
board a ship of war; but I am not quite sure of 


the identification, as there was another family of | 


Leslie also connected with Sir Henry Raeburn by 
the marriage of his wife’s sister with a Mr. Inglis, 


the son of another Mr. Inglis, by one of the daugh- | 


ters of the celebrated Colonel Gardiner. The late 


Henry David Inglis (“Derwent Conway”), a well- | 


known author, was the son of Inglis who married 
Lady Raeburn’s sister. 

W. R. C. will no doubt observe that my sug- 
gestion was intended to make way for some 
curious matter likely to be of use to other Scot- 
tish historians; as many families, owing to their 
having drifted out of their original possessions, 
would have been utterly forgotten but for their 
adventitious connection with the name of a man 
of genius, 

T hope W. R. C. will do justice to my motives, 
48 no one more than myself values and appreciates 


such an addition to a neglected branch of Scottish | 
uistory as the work which has given occasion to | 


these remarks, Sp. 


PS. Sir Henry Raeburn’s elder son was named 
Peter, and I well remember the Latin inscription 
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on his monument in the north-east angle of the 
West Kirk Cemetery, Edinburgh; but I am in- 
formed that the whole epitaph has been erased, 
thus consigning to oblivion the person to whom 
the stone was raised. I hope this is not the case, 
for the sake of the principle of preserving in their 
integrity what are generally considered to be re- 
liable records. 

Tue Rev. Josera Fietcner (3° §. viii. 268.) 
The epitaph of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, rector of 
Wilby, seems to require a little further explana- 


| tion of its epigrammatic allusions. In the line— 


“ The first was True by name, Fletcher in deed,” 
the word before printed “indeed” should evi- 
dently be made two, the meaning being that the 


| former rector was True by name, but Fletcher 


was true in deed. Probably the name of the 
former rector had been Vere; if so, Verus in the 
third Latin line should have a capital. And do 
not the subsequent lines allude to some other 
“booke’’ published by Fletcher, under the title of 
The True Way, &e.? J. G. N. 
[A copy of this epitaph in Davy’s Suffolk MSS. (Wil- 
by) has Verus in the third line with a capital; but 


| “indeed” as one word. We have not been able to trace 


any ‘work by Fletcher entitled “ The True Way,” &c. 
Davy, however, has the following additional note :— 
“ Under a gravestone, Joseph Fletcher, late Rector here : 
he died 1637, wtat. 60. The same stone covers the body 
of Vere, who was Rector there before him.”—Eb. ] 


Joun Barrey (3" S. viii. 266.)—The following 
story was told me about nine years since, by one 
whose name is of note. John Bailey, the cele- 
brated coachman, had not long been dead. The 
squire of the parish where he lay buried was 
visited by a friend. It was Sunday; the two 
country gentlemen were going to church. Passing 
through the village churchyard, they stopped at 
the new tombstone. “Ah!” said the stranger- 
squire, “ so Jack Bailey is dead ;” and he read the 
epitaph some wag had composed. There had, as 
it happened, been coachmen bearing the names 
Newton and Locke; of the authors of the Prin- 
cipia and the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, the squire was blissfully ignorant. He 


read the words measuredly : — 


“ Epitaphs there are on Newton, Locke, and Paley ; 
Why should there not be one on poor John Bailey ?” 


“ Well,” said he, “ I’ve heard of Newton, and I’ve 
heard of Locke; but who the d 


was Paley?” 
Now my impression has always been that the 





narrator of this story laid the scene of it at North 
Aston, or, if not there, at Steeple Aston (the 
former is about two miles and a half south-east of 
Deddington, the latter about one mile and a half 
south of the former): but on inquiring of an en- 
thusiastic antiquary in those parts, I am in- 
| formed “ that, after a diligent search in the 

churchyards both of Steeple Aston and North 

Aston, and conversations with ancient inhabitants 
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of both parishes, no John Bailey whatever can be 


heard of.” 
in that neighbourhood; the story was told me on 
my speaking of North Aston. 
Joun Hosxyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe Parsonage, near Woodstock. 


(3™ S§. 


ErreraM ON Brsnop Tomine viii. 
226.)— 
“*Not what I do, but what I say, 
My Brethren, must be noted ; 
Be ye immovable alway, 
While I move off promoted.’ 
* Indeed, my Lord, your reading looks 
Like modern variation ;’ | 
‘ Tut, tut, my friend, shut up your books, | 


This is the true translation !’” 


The point of this is, that the Bishop always set 


his face against frequent changes and removals | 
| appeared at the above reference : — 


amongst his clergy. B. B. A. 


Totanp (3" S, vii. 55.) — Your correspondent 
Asuaa will find a variety of information respect- 


ing Toland, and probably the answer to his special 


inquiry, in the following works : — 
Leslie’s Works, fol., vol. i. p. 124. 
Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. (edit. Maclaine) vol. ii. p. 159 


seq. 

Teland’s Deistical Writers, p. 29 seq. 

Rev. P. Skelton’s Works, vol. iv. p. 502. 

Parker’s Bibliotheca Biblica, vol. ii. pp. 166—179 (edit. 
Oxford, 1722). 

Bibliotheca Literaria (Wasse and Jebb), No. V. (edit. 
1722). 


Rosenmiiller, Comm. in Exod. xiii. 21. 


1844.” 


Deylingii Observ. Sacr. et Misc., 4to, pars rv. pp. | 


748—761. 
Vitringa, Observ. Sacr., lib. v., cap. 14, p. 156. 
Myers, Huls. Prize Essay for 1830, p. 40 (Cambridge, 


1881). 
H. W. T. 


Devonsurre Hovsenorp Tares (3 §, viii. 
222.)-— This is an English version of an Irish 
story, of which there are several variations. One 
of these versions I put into shape for my late 
friend P. F. Gallagher, the world-renowned ven- 
triloquist ; who, in consequence of his admirable 
acting, and the flexibility of his voice, and his 
wonderful power of change, told the story to much 
advantage and the delight of thousands. It was 
printed in the Lamp, when that publication was 
edited by Mr. Bradly and published at Derby, 
and was entitled “ Frank Kennedy, or the Gray 
Horse a Soldier.” 'S. RepmMonp. 

Liverpool. 


Srr Jonun Davres (3" S. viii. 250.)\—Is it pos- 
sible that your correspondent refers to Sir John 


Davies, the poet ; who was made Solicitor-General 
of Ireland by James I., in the first year of his 
reign. He was son of a legal practitioner in 


Wiltshire. 


There was also a man of this name 


connected with the Earl of Essex’s insurrection 
in 1601, 


W. C. B. 


ee 
Ayonymous Work : “ Eprretatis Excomrpy” 
Probably, however, his tombstone is | (3 S. viii. 265.)—If Mr. Lee will tum u 
“N.&Q.,” 2°¢ S. ii. 403, and xi. 502, he will fing 
his book ascribed, on sufficient evidence, to Robert 


Samber, a prolific writer of the period. A. G. 


Tue Romance or “Frorice and Brancup- 
rLouR ” (3% S. vii. 440.)\—The French text of 
this beautiful romance has appeared as follows :— 

“Flore und Blanceflor, Altfranzésicher Roman, nach 
der Uhlandischen Abschrift der Pariser Handschrift p, 
6987, herausgegeben von Immanuel Bekkar. Berlin, 
Svo. 

Grorer Srepaeys, 
Cheapinghaven. 


Cuarabe (3" S. vi. 497.)—I beg leave to sug- 
gest the following solution of the charade attn- 
buted to the late Archbishop Whately, which 


“ Tqnis, or fire, all men will own 
Essential to the life of man ; 
Fatuus, a fool, has been, ’tis known, 
Curse and abused since time began. 
“ Some Ignis fatuus, Will-o-wisp, 
Not seen by day, nor used by night, 
Men love, and for their phantom lisp, 
When ’tis unseen, but hate its sight.” 
F. C. H. 
Socrety ror Compriine A GENERAL LiTerary 
InpEx (1* S. x. 356.) — Will some member of 
this society (if still in existence) kindly communi- 
cate to the readers of “N. & Q.” anote of what 
it has already issued to its members, and also 
inform them of how the prospectuses, publications, 
&c., may be obtained. The specimens of a lite- 


| rary index furnished by your valued correspon- 


dent, BratiorHEecar. CueTHam., render, | am 
sure, many of the readers of “N. & Q.” anxious 
to know all about the labours of the “literary 
brotherhood ” who are engaged upon it. 
AITKEN Inve. 
Kilbride, Bray. 
Foreten Dramatic Bretioerapny (3" S. vii 
399.)—For Sweden I can mention Sveriges Dra- 
matiska Litteratur till 1863. Bibliografi af G. E. 


Klemming,” 8vo. Stockholm, 1864. This first 
part goes to 1793. The second part is shortly 
expected. GEORGE STRPHENS. 


Cheapinghaven. 


Barometric Lercnes (3 8, viii. 240.)— 
OLDUK may probably find what he requires @ 
An Essay explanatory of the Tempest Prognostieator, 


Sc. By George Merryweather, M.D. Londos, 


1851. 8vo. Joseru Rrx, MD. 
St. Neot’s. 
Dr. P. Brownr’s “ Fascicvrvs PLANTARUM 


Hrnerxte” (2°¢ S, yi. 310.) —The inquiry of 
Apnea for the MS. of Dr. Patrick Browne on the 
Irish plants observed by him, has only this day 
attracted my attention ; how it escaped me at the 
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time I cannot conceive, as I had long been in 
search of this MS. Catalogue of Irish Plants, and 
in 1851 I addressed a query about it to the readers 
of “N. &Q.” (see 1* 8. iv. 175). A friend, since 
deceased, who was an ardent Irish botanist, in- 


formed me that this MS., with others of Dr. | 
| the word is pronounced by seamen, conformably 


Browne, were in the library of the Linnean So- 
ciety, a fact I mentioned when I heard it (1* S. 
yi. 518), hoping that some one who had access to 
that library would give an account of the MS. 
May I repeat this request, as an effort now making 
to compile a Cybele Hibernica would render any 
account of the MS., if still in existence, valuable ? 
ATKEN IRVINE. 

Curistenpom (3 S. viii. 266.)—The termi- 
nation dom corresponds with the German thum : 
thus, Judenthum means Judaism, Heidenthum, 


Heathenism, and Christenthum means Christianity. | 


is still well-known in our liquor stores as an officer 
of excise and customs. Birth is the usual spelling 


| for the place where a ship is brought to anchor or 


moorings, for the cabin or compartment where 
the officers of a _ assemble, and for the space 
where a seaman’s hammock is hung. Berth, as 


| with its derivation from the Anglo-Saxon beorthe, 


is more convenient in order to distinguish it from 
birth, bearing or bringing forth. 
T. J. Buexton. 
Beyepicr (3% §S. viii. 210, 276.) — Without 
entering upon the question of the origin of the 


| name Benedict, as applied to a newly-married 


But our word Christendom is translated into Ger- | 


man by Christenheit, meaning “all Christian men 
in the aggregate,” as Menschheit means “ man- 
kind.” 
French Chrétienté, and the Italian Cristianita and 
Cristianésimo ; for Christianity is not fixed in any 
country specially; but under various designations 
Christians have occupied, and do occupy, every 
quarter of the globe. The whole collectively 
might be justly termed orbis Christianus. The 
word Christendom as applicable only to that part 
of Europe over which the Bishop of Rome claims 


he Latin equivalent is Christiani, the | 


man, I wish to observe that ScHIn is quite mis- 
taken in his idea of the nuptial benediction being 
given to the bridegroom only. The custom of the 
primitive Church was to impart the benediction 
to both bridegroom and -bride. Thus the 4th 
Council of Carthage says: “‘Sponsus et sponsa 
cum benedicendi sint a sacerdote, a parentibus vel 
paranymphis offerantur.”” And St. Basil defines 
matrimony to be a yoke which is taken up with a 
benediction : ‘O 8:& ris evAoylas tvyés. (Hom. 7 in 
Hexaem.) But the nuptial benediction, so far from 
being withheld from the bride at the actual ~ 4 


| tials, was, and always is given in the Catholic 


supremacy, appears to be a misuse of the term. | 


The English terminals -dom, -ism, -hood, -ship, -y, 


~ity, -ness, &e., have not preserved their appro- | 


priate meanings so well as the German corre- 
sponding terminals. The German thum appears 


to he the proper affix to substantives to give them | 


a collective meaning, as Heidenthum, heathenism ; 
Kénigthum, royalty ; Priesterthum, priesthood ; 
Reichthum, wealth; Irrthum, error. 


mination hett, corresponding to our hood, is added 


Ritual, and directed to her principally; as may 
be seen in the usual “Ordo ministrandi Sacra- 
menta,” &c. But it is never repeated in the case 
of the woman marrying a second time. 
F. C. HL 

“INVENI PoRTUM,” ETc, (3° S, viii. 199.) — It 
may be interesting to note that t}cse lines have 
been adopted by Lord Brougham as an inscription 
over the gate of his chateau near Var, in the South 


| of France, with a slight variation to render them 


Their ter- | 


to words to represent an abstract quality, as Kind- | 


heit, childhood ; Gottheit, Godhead ; Thorheit and 
Narrheit, folly ; as well as to give a collective sense, 
as Menschheit, mankind ; and Christenheit, Christen- 
dom. T. J. Buckton. 
“Farr Pray 1s a Jewen” (3" 8. viii. 267.) — 
This saying is or was to be found in Kent, as part 
of a longer formula :—“ Fair play is a jewel! 
Luey, let go my hair.” , ; 
cous is supposed to be in conflict with his sister. 
Against his mother however, according to the 
vernacular of the same parts, he managed differ- 
ently :—* A brave boy, and a bold un! cut off 
his hair to fight his mother.” Scun. 


Gaver (3" §. viii. 265.) — This word is cor- 
rectly written by The Times, supported by Par- 
‘lament on the celebrated broad and narrow-gauge 
yates, by general usage, and by its derivation 
tom the French, jauge. The gauger (= jaugeur) 


Here the “ young ouda- } 


appropriate : — 
“TInveni portum ; Spes et Fortuna valete, 
Sat me lusistis: ludite nunc alios.” 
Artuvr R. Carter, M.A. 

Farrington Gurney. 

The distich mentioned by Mr. NorGATE is re- 
corded by LeSage, as set up over the gate of Gil 
Blas, but with a difference (and improvement, I 
think,) in the pentameter : — 


ludite nunc alios.” 
E. L. Ss. 


“Sat me lusistis : 


Purgatory or Sr. Patrick (3 8. viii. 68, 
111, 255.) —When I said that the legend of St. 
Patrick's Purgatory did not appear in any “au- 
thenticated” Life of the saint, | meant any Life 
to be depended upon as a work of authority for its 
historical facts. Mr. Prxkerton mistakes the 
nature of the approbations which he quotes. Such 
approbations do not guarantee the veracity of 
historical statements; but merely certify that a 
work contains nothing contrary to Catholic faith, 
or to morality. Having never seen the Vida of 
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Montalvan I can give no opinion of its contents; 


but I cannot suppose that the murders, robberies, | 
and seductions in it are related with approval; | 
and if not, the work could no more be open to 
censure than the inspired Scriptures hansen 
F. C. H. 
As there is some question respecting an “authen- | 
ticated” Life of St. Patrick, it may be worth in- 
quiry whether any allusion to this legend finds a 
om in Villanueva’s Life of the saint, prefixed to | 
is Works, published in Dublin about the year 
1836. i Wee. | 
Attyutt’s Reerment (3" S. viii. 135.) —The 
=— Thirty-sixth Foot was known as Allnutt’s 
egiment from 1706 to 1708. I cannot discover 
anything about Lieutenant Joseph Walsh, stated | 
to have belonged to the above regiment, and to 
have been taken prisoner. He is not in the list of | 
priscners at the fatal battle of Almanza on the 
25th April, 1707. Tuomas CARTER. 
Horse Guards, 


Earty Tomastones (3 S. vi. 40, 503.)—If I 
rightly recollect, I saw a statement some time 
since in “N, & Q.” asserting the belief of the | 
writer that no tombstone or monument could be | 
found in churchyards earlier than the seventeenth 
century. Stopping a short time in this parish, I | 
have ciel the churchyard, and find the oldest | 
decipherable dates in 1633, 1634, 1638, being on 
a stone to the memory of Mary, Richard, and 
John, children of Richard Kilburn of Hawkeherst, | 
gent., and Elizabeth his wife. At Rolvenden | 
churchyard, however (near Tenterden), I found 
an old tomb made of very massive stones bearing 
the date 1572; the original figures had crumbled 
away, and the new ones were cutclose by. With 
some difficulty I made out the following portion 
of the inscription : — 

“Here. lyes . bvried . Marye. Maplsden . Mayden . 
Darter . of . Jarvis. Maplsden . Yeyman . and . Ana . 
his . Wife . now . dwelling . in . Batel . in . the . conty . 
of. Svsex * * * And. being. their . only . child . left . 
hath . brovght . her . hither . to. !lye . amongst . her . 
Kynsfolk. * * * * * Her. other. brother . and. 
syster * * * in. the. year. of . ovr. Lord. God . 
1572.” 

The unreadable portion appears to refer to a 
brother and grandfather and their merits. 

J. RicHARpson. 

Queen’s Hotel, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Strolling through the churchyard of Hepton- 
stall, in Yorkshire, I found a part of a tomb- 
stone bearing the date of 1613, and with the 
assistance of the parish clerk I succeeded in dis- 
covering the remaining half. It appears that it 
had been broken by the fall of a part of the tower. 
The inscription upon it was deeply cut, and in 
letters two or three inches long. The following 
is an exact copy : — 








“ Bridgett Horsfall Wife of Richard Horsfall of Stoyth- 
ley Dyied the fourth day of May Anno Dni 1613.” 

I referred to the register of burials for that date 
and found the entry to correspond with the inserip_ 
tion. As this is a very only instance of church- 


| yard tombstones, perhaps you will record it jp 
| “N. & Q.” 


H. Fisuwicx, 

ImMACULATE Conception (3"¢ 8, viii. 267,)— 
The decree of the Council of Trent is ag fol. 
lows : — 

“Declarat tamen hee ipsa S. Synodus, non esse sue 
intentionis, comprehendere in hoc decreto, ubi de peceato 
originali agitur, Beatam et immaculatam Virginem Ma. 
riam Dei genitricem ; sed observandas esse Constitutiones 
felicis recordationis Sixti Papw IV sub peenis in eis Con- 
stitutionibus contentis, quas innovat.”— Sess. Vn. 5, 

This decree does indeed command the obsery- 
ance of the Constitutions of Sixtus [V. on the sub- 
ject of the conception of the Blessed Virgin; but 
those Constitutions made no decision on the ques- 
tion whether her conception was immaculate. 


| The first of them is in the following terms : — 


“Debitum reputamus universos Christi fideles, ut Om- 
nipotenti Deo de ipsius immaculate Virginis mira con- 
ceptione gratias et laudes regerant, et institutas propterea 
in Dei Ecclesia Missas, et alia divina Officia dicant e 
illis intersint.”—Jn sua Extrav. Cum excelsa in 6. 

The other Constitution referred to, is in the fol- 
lowing “ Extravag.” of the same Pope, entitled 
Grave nimis, and published in 1485. In this he 
condemns, under pain of excommunication, all 
those who should affirm it heretical to maintain 
the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
But as the doctrine was not yet defined, this Po 


| equally excommunicated those who condemned the 
| opposite opinion as heretical. 


These Constitu- 
tions, with many others of succeeding Popes in 
favour of the doctrine, may be seen in Passaglia, 


| vol. i. sect. 1, art. 1. 


Thus it will be seen that though Sixtus IV. 
evidently favoured the opinion, and even applied 
the term mira to the conception, he never defined 
the doctrine as de fide; and that so far from his 
having declared those heretics who should deny 
the immaculate conception, he expressly forbade 
any one to call them so under pain of excommu- 
nication. F. C 

This is from Sleidan’s Commentaries. 
scribe the passage : — ps 

“ Post fiunt decreta de peccato, quod vocant, originis 
et culpam ejus omnem tolli dicunt per baptismum: ms 


I tran- 


| nere quidem in baptisatis fomitem peccati, seu concu 


piscentiam: et licet hanc Paulus aliquando peccatum 
vocet, hoc tamen eo fieri, non quod revera sit et proprie 
peccatum, sed quod ad peccatum inclinet: hoc autem 
decreto non comprehendi virginem Mariam, et = 
dum esse, quod in eo quondam statuit Sixtus pont ad 
ejus nominis IV proximo deinde confessui dies dicitur 

29 Julii diem. Porro, Sixtus IV, anno sui pontificatus 


| XIII, decretum fecit, quo sacris interdicit illis, tanquam 


hereticis, qui virginem Mariam in peccato fuisse concep 


| tam originali, quod vocant, et ejus conceptionis memon® 
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i 
consecratum diem ab ecclesia Romana, non esse celebran- 
dum docent. Decretum hoc extat in ea juris pontificii 


parte, quam dicunt extravagantem.”—Edition of 1610, 
p. 469, under date 1546. i 
Ww. C. B. 


Narorgon BuoNAPARTE AND THE NuMBER 666 
(2S, i. 148, 276, 421; ix. 242.)—Some years 
ago I reprinted in “ N. & Q.” a handbill relating 
to this foolish craze. It was purchased by my 
father at the time of its publication in 1808, and 
js now in the collection of broadsides belonging to 
the Society of Antiquaries. That this absurd 
belief was widely spread I have long known; I 
was nevertheless surprised this morning by finding 


a letter seriously advocating it in a publication | 


which has usually preserved its pages pure from 
the taint of the passing follies of the time. 

As a specimen of educated superstition it is 
worth embalming in your pages : — 

“Mr Urban, 


“The following singular coincidences may furnish | 
It has been generally | 


matter for reflection to the curious. 
admitted, that the Roman Empire, after passing under 
seven different forms of government (or seven heads, was 
divided into ten kingdoms in Evrorr (the ten horns of 
Dante and Joun); and that, notwithstanding the vari- 
ous changes Europe has undergone, the number of king- 
doms was generally about ten. 

« It is not a little surprising, that the Heads of the Fa- 
mily of Napoleon, who has effected such a change in the 
same Empire, are exactly seven, viz. : — 

“1. NAPOLEON. 

2. Josern, King of Italy. 

3. Louis, King of Holland. 

4. JEROME. 

5. Murat, Duke of Berg and Cleves. 

6. CARDINAL Fescu. 

7. BeavHakrnois, the adopted son of Napoleon. 


“ And also that the Members of the New Federation are | 


just ten; viz.— 
“1. Bavaria. 6. Ysembourg. 
. Wirtemburg. 7. Hohenzollern. 
Baden. 8. Aremberg. 
Darmstadt. 9. Salm. 
Nassau. 10. Leyen. 
“It is also remarkable that in the man’s name Naro- 
LEON BuonaParte, there are precisely three times six 
letters : — 


re gene 
- 


“ NAPOLE on Byon APARTE. 
——~— —~ 
6 6. 666. 


“And in his name is contained the name given by 
Joux to the King of the Locusts, who is called ‘ Apoleon,’ 
or ‘ the Destroyer’ ;* 

Epwarp PEAcockK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


_ Heptock (3" §. viii. 205, 274.)—It is a curious 
fact that the red poppies that grow in cornfields 
in Ireland, are in the counties of Carlow, Wex- 
ford, Wicklow, and Waterford, called “ Head- 

es,” and are particularly obnoxious to females, 
the more so to unmarried young women, who 
have a horror of touching, or of being touched by 
them. The flower is sometimes used with log- 


wood and copperas to dye wool and yarn black, 
but otherwise the weed is considered poisonous. 
S. Repmonp. 


Tae Fairy or Prxeo (3" S. viii. 267.) —In 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. vi. p. 356, is a brief memoir with 
some letters of Benjamin Pingo, York Herald. 
It is there stated that he was the fifth son of 
Thomas Pingo, assistant engraver of the Mint, and 
that he had two brothers, Lewis and John, who 
were both eminent in their father’s profession, as 
engravers to the Mint, and executed several excel- 
lent medals. J.G.N. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
| Men of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Living Characters of both Sexes. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and brought down to the Present Time ; 
with the Addition of a Classified Index. (Routledge.) 
This is not only an enlarged, but also an improved 
edition of a work which is destined to take a permanent 
place among our standard books of reference. It is en- 
larged by the addition of some hundred of new memoirs, 
which have been prepared expressly for its pages ; and it 
| is improved by the correction of those errors inseparable 
from all the earlier editions of works of this character, 
and by the omission of all expressions of opinion: and 
now claims to furnish (and does what it professes to do) 
an authentic record of the leading facts in the lives of 
some two thousand five hundred individuals, who have 
| in one way or another won for themselves the name of 
public characters. 


A History of England during the Reign of George the 
Third. By the Right Hon. William Massey. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. In Four Volumes, Vol. I. 
1745—1770. (Longman.) 

In the preparation of this History of George the Third, 
Mr. Massey had the advantage of using the voluminous 
| materials for the Life of that monarch, which were col- 
| lected with the sanction of the Royal Family, and with 
the, assistance of many distinguished persons, by the 
late Mr. Commissioner Locker of Greenwich Hospital ; 
and Lord Bolton also permitted him to refer to the ex- 
tensive correspondence of his grandfather, the first peer, 
who was in confidential communication with Mr. Pitt 
during the earlier years of his administration. The in- 
formation derived from these, and other private sources, 
| furnished Mr. Massey with many new, curious, and in- 

teresting particulars Shooting the public transactions 
and private history of this eventful period. Mr. Massey 
has told the story of those times in a graceful and very 
pleasing manner; and this new, revised, and cheaper 
edition of his book will prove, we doubt not, acceptable to 

a large class of readers. 


The Catechist’s Manual. With an Introduction by Samuel, 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. (Oxford: J. H. & J. Parker.) 

A very carefully composed manual of catechetical 
matter, exactly following the order of the Church Cate- 
chism, of which it forms a full explanation. The Bishop 
praises it highly for the excellence of its illustrations, its 
judicious selection of Scripture proofs, and its emphatic 
statement of dogmatic truth ; which latter characteristic 
is especially valuable at a time when too many “ dissolve 
truth into a mist, revelation into a mythology, and God 





into a mere pervading anima mundi.” 
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Post-Mediaval Preachers : some Account of the most cele- 
brated Preachers of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, with Outlines of their Sermons, and 
Specimens of their Style. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

The present volume is fairly described by its author as 
possessing a theological, biographical, and bibliographical 
interest. It brings before the reader a class of preachers 
remarkable for their originality, depth, and spirituality ; 
but who are scarcely known, even by name, to the ma- 
jority of theological students. The biographical sketches 
of these preachers, the bibliography of their works, and 
the specimens of their sermons, form — with the author’s 
introductory Essay on Sermons, Preachers, &c.— an in- 
teresting volume ; which deserves a place in the library 
by the side of Neale’s Medieval Preachers and Haweis’ 
Sketches of the Reformation, 


The County Families of the United Kingdom, or Royal 


Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great 
Britain and Ireland containing a brief Notice of the 


Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments | 


of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive ; 
as also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto 
held, together with his Town Address and County Resi- 


dence. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. By Edward 


Walford, M.A.., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, | 


&e. (Hardwicke.) 

We are among those who trust the days are far distant 
in which “fraternity and equality” shall reign through- 
out the land; and until those unhappy times arrive, such 


books as Mr. Walford’s County Famihes will be called for 


and valued. Mr. Walford has obviously taken great 
pains to secure for the present edition that accuracy 
which gives value to works of this character; and judg- 
ing from the tests to which we have subjected it, we 
think we may promise that those who are in search of 
information, respecting what Mr. Walford happily terms 
the “ Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of England,” will not 
search for it in vain when they turn to his County Families. 

Mr. Murray's announcements for the forthcoming Sea- 
son give promise of many works of great interest. Among 
which we would particularly notice—“ The Correspon- 
dence of George the Third with Lord North, from 1769 to 
1782,” edited by Mr. Donne; “An Expedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries, and the Discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858—1864,” by David and Charles 
Livingstone ; “ The Harvest of the Sea, a Contribution 
to the Natural and Economic History of the British Food 
Fishes,” by James G. Bertram ; “ Memoir of the Life of 
the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A.,” by his son, Dr. Alfred 
Barry, D.D.; “ History of the Jewish Church,” Part II. 
Samuel to the Captivity, by the Dean of Westminster ; 
“ Lives of Boulton and Watt (principally from the Ori- 
ginal Soho MSS.), comprising a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Steam Engine,” by Samuel 
Smiles ; “ Notes on the Battle of Waterloo,” by the late 
Gen. Kennedy, K.C.B., with a brief Memoir of his Life 
and Services : 
tries—from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” based 
on “The Handbook of Architecture,” revised, augmented, 
and re-arranged, by James Fergusson, F.R.S.; “ The 
Agamemnon of Zschylus and Bacchanals of Euripides,” 
together with passages from the lyric and later Poets of 
Greece, translated by the Very Rev. Dean Milman; 
“ Memoirs illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting,” by 
the late Charles Winston ; “Chinese Miscellanies,” by 
Sir John Francis Davis ;“ Peking and the Pekingese, 
during the First Year of the British Embassy at Peking,” 
by D. F. Rennie, M.D.; and “Studies of the Music of 
M any Nations,” by Henry F. Chorley. 
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“A History of Architecture in all Coun- | 


| Museum, which gives no clue to the writer. 


(3 S. VILL. Ocr, 14705, 


ss 
Messrs. Macmillan—in addition to many new . 
of successful books, such as Palgrave’s “ Journe 

Central and Eastern Arabia ;”’ Tiady Duff Gordon’s « 

ters from Egypt ;” Mr. Bryce’s “Holy Roman 

&c.— announce for the coming season “An A 
ascertain the State of Chaucer’s Works as they were 

at his Death,” by Henry Bradshaw ; “Popular 

the Middle Ages,” by Mr. Ludlow ; “ Spiritaal 

phy founded on the teaching of the late Samuel 
Coleridge, by the late J. H. Green, with a Memoir 
Author’s Life,” by John Simon ; “A Defence of 

mental Truth, being a Review of Mill’s Phil i" by 
Dr. Me Cosh ; many important Theological W: oe 
editions of Standard Authors ; new Poems, and new Werks 
of Fiction. 

Deatu or Da. RicHARDson.—We record with 
regret the death of a very early contributor to “N, Q 
Dr. Charles Richardson, the author of the wellinons 
New Dictionary of the English Language —a work whieh 
will always preserve his memory among English 
gists. Dr. Richardson, who died at Feltham on 
the 6th instant, had reached the advanced age of ninety 


one. 


NATIONAL Portrait EXnuIsition IN 1866.—The par- 
ticulars of the Arrangements approved for this interesting 
Exhibition, which will be opened early in April ext, 
have been printed. We propose calling the special at 
tention of our readers to the subject next week. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direst 
to the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Faparcres (J. A.), Satoranss Lox Evanoata tom ona pan Drv 

nam GaattamM sxonrens, 4to. Hamb. 1731. 

Jowes (Imos.), Norms ano Avovrriows ro rae Caraneoum oF Taacn 
ror ann Aoarnst Poreny, &c. 2 vols. Chetham Society, i80—ist. 
Krsstrwe (J. R.), De paws tonms mm Tasotanom Vue- 

siones a Romantavs Constrrora, &c. (Lipsict). 1708 

Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Kilbride, Bray. 


Axenman's Nomiswarie Mawvat. 

Pewxtxeron onus, 8vo. Vol. IIT. 1784. 

Piery Promorsp, by Josiah Forster, 12mo. 1829. 

R. Waxe's Ducocnse acatnsr Trrae-Srearie, to. 178. 

G. Fox's Errwries, fol. 1698. 

Marcaner Fett's Wonxs. A brief Collection of remarkablePasage 
&c.,8vo. 1710 

A Catatoocs or rae Loxns, Ks1cars, ann Garrnemen wae =Ars 
comPpounpsep ror tagin Esrares,8vo. 1659. 


Wanted by Mr. Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Goven's Crrarions rnom tHe Orv Testament rx rae Naw 


Wanted by Rev. W. T. Humphrey, Stockwith Parsonage, Gainsbro’, 


Antuaorotoerwat Review Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Ancumotooia. Vol. XXXVI. Part II. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg 
Suarney Ancamoroorwat Socrerr’s Taansactioxs. Vol. L. Patt a. 
and vol. II. Part I. 
Wanted by Mr. Francis,“ Athenaum ” Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

Tae Gewrieman’s Macariwe (New Series), from 1855 to 1864. 

Wanted by Mr. Benjamin Kimpton, 8, Sutherland Square, Welawtts 
London. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Wasaweoron wor an Ines in our next. 
W. 8. J. Some interesting articles on the arms of the city of Plamgoe 


appeared in our tnd S. i. 468; ii, 13, 92. ; 

Warren Sxevp. The query respecting the authorship of looms oe 
Several Occasions, 1733, was inserted in our ist S. vill. 388. erie 
time a copy of this work has turned up in the Catalogue of 


Benorn, Ju. “Hobson's choice” has been explained 


” i ; i. 57; X. 155, 314. 
Q.” Ist 8. vii. 452; Ind S. i. 472; ii. 57; x. 195, cyol. Vi" read 


Joun 
“Nia 

Enxaatom, —3rd 8. viii. p. 279, col. ii, line 7, for 
“vol. IV,” 











